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THE HIGHWAY OF THOUGHT. 


| Tus establishment, situated in the very focus of me- 
tropolitan business, promises to become of national 
| importance. In the immediate vicinity of the Bank of 
| England, Royal Exchange, and other great centres of 
city affairs, it affords facilities for the acquisition and 
| transmission of commercial and other intelligence, of 
|| which but a feeble estimate can as yet be formed. By 
| means of it a merchant may learn the arrival of a cargo 
| at one of the outports in time for an advantageous sale, 
| or he may send down orders to sell goods or detain 
| a vessel as circumstances require, while brokers and 
bankers may become acquainted with the fluctuations 
in the value of stocks all over the kingdom at the very 
instant of their occurrence, without waiting for the next 
| day’s post. 
After what has already appeared on the subject in 
the Journal, we presume our readers sufficiently ac- 
| quainted with its scientific details. In the present 
paper, we shall therefore confine ourselves to a few 
| points connected with the economy and management of 
this new element of progress, which has been not in- 
| appropriately called ‘the highway of thought. The 
| establishment in question is a new building expressly 
| erected at the end of a narrow court running out of 
Lothbury, and in this situation affords but little ex- 
ternal evidence of the important operations carried on 
| within. Entering from the court, the visitor finds him- 
| self in an elegant and moderately-sized hall open to the 
roof, which consists of an ornamental skylight in com- 
| partments. Ranges of columns, supporting open gal- 
| Jeries running round each side of the interior, rise one 
| above another to the upper storey. The east and west 
| galleries contain the ‘instrument rooms’ and printing. 
| department, the others are merely passages of commu- 
nication. ‘There is an air of business about the place— 
| messengers arrive and depart—clerks are on the alert— 
from time to time the sudden Aling of a bell announces 
that a message is on its way to one of the attendants 
above, for transmission to the locality under his charge. 
| Behind the rows of columns on the ground-floor is a 
counter, with clerks in attendance: the eastern side is 
| reserved for the telegraphs communicating with all 
| parts south and east of London, and the western side 
| for those to the north and west: this distinction, which 
| presents many advantages, is kept up throughout. On 
the glazed partition behind each counter is a list of the 
| names of places with which that side is in connection, 
| 80 that a person on business can at once address himself 
| to the proper quarter. 
} | The wires from the various stations are brought into 
| the building in the basement floor, where they may be 
seen terminating in a horizontal row of eighty-one 
| small brass knobs. These wires are laid in tubes under 


the surface of the streets, in the same way as gas and 
water pipes. There are nine of these tubes, with nine 
wires in each, making a total of eighty-one, correspond- 
ing to the number of knobs in which they terminate. 
The whole of these are not employed at once, but are 
provided as a reserve in case of accident to those 
actually in use, the number of which is twenty-six. 
Three of the tubes are connected with the North- 
Western or Birmingham station; one each with the 
South-Western, and South and North-Eastern, and the 
Company’s office in the Strand; two others, which are 
spare tubes, communicate with the first two lines above 
enumerated. ‘The wires, as they come in from each 
station, are numbered 1 to 9, 1 to 18, &c. according to 
the quantity; and about nine inches below the knobs in 
which they terminate is a similar row of knobs, to which 
are attached the wires from all the instruments in the 
building. These are numbered consecutively from 1 to 
81, for facility of reference, and are termed the ‘house 
wires,’ the upper row being the ‘line wires;’ and 
wherever the wires terminate, in any part of the house, 
a corresponding number is affixed. Thus, supposing a 
clerk up stairs finds a difficulty in transmitting a mes- 
sage, he sends down to say that wires 30 and 31 are at 
fault somewhere. On looking at these numbers in the 
basement, they are found connected with numbers 7 
and 8 of the Southampton line; and as it is of import- 
ance to avoid delay, and the continual digging up of 
the streets to find the defect, the connections may im- 
mediately be shifted to numbers 3 and 4, or 5 and 6, of 
the same line. The two battery-rooms are also on the 
basement floor, one for each side of the house, present- 
ing the same arrangement of numbers, with the addition 
of a distinct number to each battery. If, on searching 
for defective wires, they are not found within the tubes 
carried through the streets, another portion of the ap- 
paratus is then brought into play, which at once points 
out the line of railway in which the fault will be found. 
A most perfect system of checks, in fact, is kept up 
throughout the establishment. 

On mounting to the ‘instrument galleries,’ the ‘ house 
wires,’ which are brought up from below through a 
shaft in the wall, are seen stretched in parallel lines 
immediately under the ceilings. They are all made to 
range east and west, to distinguish them from the ‘line 
wires,’ which are placed north and south. Each one 
shows a number at its termination, thus affording, as 
before explained, the readiest means of detecting de- 
fects. Two dials or instruments are generally placed 
at each desk; one of these may probably communicate 
only with the station in Shoreditch, while the other 
may be in connection with Peterborough, or some other 
remote locality. Each one is watched by a clerk, who, 
in the intervals of occupation, employs himself in read- 
ing: the book lies on the desk before him, and the click 
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of the needles, whenever they are set in motion, is at 
once sufficient to attract his attention: the telegraph 
bells, to avoid unnecessary noise and confusion, are 
not ‘on’ in the day-time. We were much gratified to 
learn that, as soon as the more pressing business details 
are completed, the Company intend to establish a library 
for the use of the clerks, whose time in the intervals of 
telegraphing would otherwise be wearisome and alto- 
gether lost. One portion of a gallery is set apart for 
the especial use of the Admiralty, who by this means 
may communicate with any of the outports. They 
have, besides, an office in their building in Whitehall, 
connected only with Portsmouth. This is supplied 
with clerks, &c. by the Company, who perform this ser- 
vice, and keep the wires on the line in repair, for L.1200 
a year, paid by the government. The clerk at the 
South-Western instrument was on the alert at the time 
of our visit: a mail was expected at Southampton, and 
the signal was looked for every instant. ‘ Ask if it has 
arrived,’ said the manager, who stood by; and almost 
as soon as the words could be spoken, came back the 
answer, ‘Not yet.’ Notwithstanding this was but 
an effect of a natural cause, there was something singu- 
larly impressive, bordering on the marvellous, in the 
contemplation of this instantaneous transmission of 
thought. 
Rap‘d as this communication is, it will be obvious 
that the delivery of a long message, letter by letter, 
will in the end be tedious. This inconvenience is 
remedied by the telegraphic printing machine, the prin- 
ciple of which, due to Mr Davy of the Strand, has been 
adapted to the process by Mr Bain. This machinery 
is fixed in the upper western gallery; but without 
diagrams, it is scarcely possible to convey an idea of its 
nature. It may be sufficient to state that certain wires 
are brought into combination with an arrangement of 
* wheels, which give motion to a cylinder. A similar 
combination is supposed to exist at the other extre- 
mities of the wires at any distance: one wire only is 
required for the printing between any two places. The 
cylinder revolves on an endless screw of twenty-four 
threads to the inch ; it is nearly a foot in diameter, and 
is covered with paper tinged pale green with sulphate 
of copper. A lever, to the extremity of which is attached 
a tongue of steel, or spring, delicate as a needle, is con- 
trived so that the point may rest on the paper when 
required. Suppose, for example, the message sent from 
Derby: the arrangements being completed, contact is 
made, the machinery set to work, and the green paper 
round the cylinder, where it is pressed by the delicate 
spring above alluded to, immediately becomes marked 
by a series of dots and dashes ( ) of a dark- 
green colour, in lines whose distance is proportionate 
to the threads of the screw on which the cylinder re- 
volves, twenty-four to the inch. The symbolic cha- 
racters represent the letters of the alphabet, and are 
printed at the rate of a thousand a minute. In this 
way a column of the ‘ Times’ may be rapidly worked off ; 
as soon as an inch of the paper is covered, it can be 
detached by means of a cutting blade attached to the 
lever, and transcribed in ordinary writing. 

The process by which the message or other docu- 
ment is communicated to the prepared paper is in- 
genious and interesting. It must first be stamped or 
punched through a narrow strip of paper, which, when 
rolled up, resembles a flat coil of tape. The punching 
tool, about a sixteenth of an inch diameter, is inserted 
in g holder moved by a spring, which rises immediately 


as to revolve, the clerk takes the end, and pulling it 
gradually along under the punch, cuts out each indivi- 
dual letter of the message in its corresponding symbol 
or hieroglyph with great rapidity. The coil is re-wound, 
and when fuil, this portion is ready for transmission. 
It is affixed to the machinery before spoken of, and as 
it unwinds, a spring presses it down upon a metallic 
surface, with which contact is made every time that a 
hole-dot or dash passes, and broken when the spring 
presses only upon the intervening portion of the paper. 
This alternate making and breaking of contact is in- 
stantly transferred in smaller but corresponding cha- 
racters to the paper on the cylinder at the place to 
which the message is being sent, although five hun- 
dred miles distant. Effectual as this process may ap- 
pear, it can be regarded only as a step in progress. 
Time and experience will bring about great improve- 
ments in electric telegraphs, among which we shall 
doubtless see printing in the ordinary character, with- 
out the preliminary trouble of punching. 

The charge for transmittmg a message of twenty 
words is—to Cambridge, 4s. 6d.; Southampton, 5s. 6d.; 
Gosport, 6s. 6d.; Liverpool and Manchester, 8s. 6d. ; 
Edinburgh, 427 miles, 13s. For forty words, the charge 
is nearly double; and so on in proportion. On the pre- 
sentation of a message at one of the counters, after the 
usual business preliminaries, it is handed through to 
the ‘ Translating Office.’ A merchant on ’Change sends 
to ask if his ship is in at Liverpool: the question may 
be, ‘ Has the Cleopatra arrived?’ This is not spelt in 
the ordinary way, but is much shortened, by making use 
of a code of private signals drawn up by the Company. 
The answer comes back in the same form, and is then 
translated or written out at length, and passed through 
to the outer office. The clerks in the galleries are noti- 
fied of the entry of a message by the stroke of a bell, 
and the document is conveyed to them and sent down 
again by a lift. At present, the sending of a message 
to Edinburgh occupies thirty minutes, in consequence 
of a break in the line at Newcastle, where it is carried 
by hand across the Tyne a mile and a half. When this 


other cases, instantaneous. 


with the central establishment; with all the other 
cost per mile for fixing two wires along a railway is 


mile; but the expense diminishes in proportion to the 
number of wires, as one series of posts will do as well for 


of wire will extend four miles. Among improvements, 
that of a more perfect method of insulation is greatly 
desiderated, not only of the railway wires, but of those 
in the tubes underground. ‘The latter are wound round 
with cotton, and covered with a mixture of glue and 
pitch. The envelope is, however, liable to fracture ; and 
if the wires come into contact in any of their length, 
the conducting power is immediately suspended. ‘The 
Company pay L.25 a year to the Waterloo Bridge pro- 


tubes through the streets costs L.450 per mile. With 
this is associated a singular charge by the Paving Com- 
missioners of 1s. 6d. per yard for repairing, although 
the whole of the work is done by the party opening the 
street: it may probably be a fee for the trouble of in- 
spection, 

The Company’s patent is for a period of fourteen 
years; at the expiration of which, should it not be re- 
newed, they will naturally be exposed to competition. 
Other adventurers will be bidding for permission to 
establish competing lines along the rails. But the pre- 


after being pressed. The coil of paper being placed so 


sent parties will, of necessity, retain the control for 4 


interval is filled up, the communication will be, as in 


As yet, the South-Eastern or Dover station, though | 
it has a telegraphic office within itself, is unconnected | 


metropolitan stations the connection is complete. The | 
L.70. This includes a patent-right charge of L.20 per | 


six astwo: for four wires, the cost would be L.120. Aton | 


prietors for the privilege of carrying their tube across | 
the edifice. The excavation and laying down of the | 
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long time, especially as the L.20 patent-right will no 
longer be essential. Taking the whole of their estab- 
lishments throughout the country, they have about one 
thousand persons in their service, inclusive of one 
hundred and twenty men continually employed in the 
manufacture of apparatus. The mere repairs, to say 
nothing of increased demand, will always require a 
large and competent staff of workmen. 
Hitherto, the number of paid messages transmitted 
daily from the Central Office has been from fifteen to 
twenty: this department is one which in time will be 
most extensively developed. Lloyd’s establishment will 
avail themselves of it ; and for a payment of two guineas 
annually, any one may make use of the Company’s Sub- 
scription Rooms in any part of the kingdom, with a set 
of private signals for the transmission of ship and share 
lists, prices current, reports of corn markets, &c. The 
telegraphs for commercial messages are quite indepen- 
dent of those in the service of the railway companies. 
Sixty places, including the chief ports and towns of the 
country, are at the present time in telegraphic con- 
nection with the Central Office. 
| The Company do not undertake to be responsible for 
| accidental delay in the transmission of a message, nor 
| for errors in delivery, beyond the sum of L.5. They 
| recommend customers on all occasions to have the mes- 
sage repeated, in which case they are responsible. The 
charge for repetition is one-half of the first cost. Cor- 
rect delivery of ‘money messages’ may be insured at the 
| rate of 2s. 6d. per cent. Many of these charges will 
| doubtless undergo revision and modification when all 
|| the arrangements shall be completed. 
| Our acknowledgments are due to Mr Holmes, general 
} manager of the works and apparatus, for his explana- 
| tions during our visit, and the facilities he afforded for 
| minute inspection of every part of the establishment. 


FORTUNE-SEEKERS AND FORTUNE-MAKERS. 
A TALE. 
| BY ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 


| ©Wifterr’s Fred this evening?’ inquired Francis Bol- 
ton, putting his head in at the half-open door of the 
little parlour behind a grocer’s shop in one of the lead- 
| ing thoroughfares of London. The query was addressed 
to a young but pale and careworn-looking matron, who 
| was bending over an infant, hushing it to rest, whilst 
four older children, of various ages, were gambolling at 
| her feet. 
| *He’s just gone out with Mr Hawkins,’ was the 
\ reply, and a suppressed sigh accompanied the words. 
| What! left his business on a Saturday night?’ in- 
terrogated the visitor, who was the brother of the 
shopkeeper. ‘It is surely some matter of importance 
that has taken him out then?’ These observations 
were intended to call forth an answer; but the wife only 
looked up, and shook her head mournfully. 
The visitor now entered the apartment, and sat down 
by her side. He affectionately patted the head of a 
rosy boy of seven; playfully discomposed the flaxen 
ringlets of a smiling girl of five ; took a younger one in 
his lap; and bade the other play at ball or hide-and- 
seek for his amusement. ‘My dear Mrs Bolton,’ he 
then said in an anxious and somewhat agitated tone, 
‘you must use your influence to prevent this close inti- 
macy between Hawkins and your husband, or it will be 
| Alfred’s ruin.’ Another sigh escaped the lips of the 
| young matron. It was asigh which said, * My influence 
is not 80 great as it was eight years ago;’ but-still she 
spoke not. * He’s an idle, dissolute fellow, I assure you,’ 
| her companion pursued ; ‘one of those fellows who live 
| Upon their wits. His convivial spirit makes him attrac- 
| tive amongst a certain class of persons ; but he’s a dan- 
| gercus acquaintance, especially to one of Fred’s irreso- 


*T am too well aware of that,’ the wife now made 
answer; ‘yet nothing / can say will induce Alfred to 


tenderly saluted his wife. 


think so. Would it not be well for you to speak to him 
on the subject ?’ she asked. 

‘ My interference, unhappily, would answer no good 
purpose, Susan. Fred thinks that, because he is older 
than I am, I have no right to counsel him, and he is 
only angry if I attempt it.’ 

The dialogue was here interrupted by the apprentice 
calling out from By shop, ‘ Will master be in soon, 
ma'am?’ And Mrs Bolton, looking through the still 
half-open door, perceived that the counter was thronged 
with customers. 

‘I must go and assist John. I am sure you will 
excuse my _you so abruptly,’ she quietly 
depositing her precious charge, which she had by this 
time lulled to repose, in the little cot which swung by 
her side. ‘Have you any message for your brother?’ 
she asked, as she moved towards t the ae adding, ‘I 
cannot press you to wait with the expectation of seeing 

ily.’ 

‘I very much wished to see him, and I thought I 
should be sure to find him at home to-night,’ Francis 
returned. 

*T'll tell him then that you called.’ 

‘Tell him also that it is the 19th day of the month; 
he will understand you.’ The wife faintly smiled an 
assent, and retreated. 

‘Don’t go yet, Uncle Frank,’ cried the eldest boy, 
running up and clasping the young man’s knees; ‘stop 
and have a game with us first. Father used to play 
with us sometimes, but now he is always out.’ 

* Always out?’ 

‘Yes, uncle, he’s always out after tea; and I'm at 
school all day, so he can never play with us.’ 

* When he went out to-night, mother cried,’ chimed 
in the little girl, and her own bright eyes were over- 
flowing with tears as she spoke. ‘She said, “ Don’t go, 
don’t go,” to father so many times, that he was angry 
with her, and so cross to us.’ 

‘Poor children!’ the visitor soliloquised, ‘your con- 
dition is, I fear, more unhappy than your young hearts 
conceive. I can’t stay to-night, my dears,’ he kindly 
said, caressing them by turns; then looking tenderly at 
the unconscious infant, as he slept peacefully in his 
little bed, he darted through the shop, nodding affec- 
—- to his gentle sister-in-law as he passed. 

We will now introduce the reader to a similar apart- 
ment, in which another family group were assembled. 
This difference, however, existed: the countenance of the 
fair young matron was the personification of peace and 
happiness, and the entrance of Francis Bolton was the 
signal for-a burst of delight. 

‘I am late this evening, but I hope you have not been, 
anxious, dearest Letty!’ the husband exclaimed, as he 
*When I left home in the 
morning, I was not aware that business would call me 
to my brother's. 

‘Oh I was not afraid that you were spending your 
week's earnings at a tavern,’ she playfully made answer. 
The young man sighed. ‘Why, my dear Frank, you 
look as grave as if you had really been guilty of “the 
thing. Ha! have I surmised aright?’ and she looked 
up with a smile which contradicted her words. 

*No, my love; but I will tell you when we are alone 
what it is which causes my gravity. Now give the 
baby to me, and go to market;’ and as he spoke, he 
took the infant from her arms, and threw a handful of 
silver into her lap. ‘ Be economical to-night, Letty,’ he 
whispered, as she proceeded to equip herself in her bon- 
net and cloak. 

* Am I not always economical ?* the wife inquired. 
‘Yes, my love; ‘Te no cause for complaint on that 
score ; but I wish you to be more than usually so; I'll 
tell you why when you return.’ 

* Nay, tell me now, dear Frank; pray don't keep me 
in suspense. 1 fear there is something the matter.” 

* No, no—nothing serious, my dear; don't be alarmed ; 


it’s only a trifling loss, which we must redeem by prac- 
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tising a little self-denial. Perhaps, he added, with a 
forced laugh —‘ perhaps it is a happy event, for it may 
teach me to be more cautious.’ 

* You have been called upon to pay the bill you ac- 
cepted for your brother,’ she gently said. 

* Even so. It is the first time I ever did such a thing, 
and depend upon it, Letty, it is the last I will put my 
hand to.’ 


* But you thought to serve your brother, so you must 
not — upon yourself, dear Frank,’ she soothingly 


*1 did; but I now see that I shall impoverish my 
own family without materially benefiting him; and 
this Ido not think it right to do, even for a brother.’ 
The wife made no further comment; but when she re- 
turned with the provision for the week’s consumption, 
it was obvious that she had borne her husband's injunc- 
tion in mind. 

Ere the evening was over, the quictude of the little 
family was broken in upon by the entrance of Alfred 
Bolton, who, elated with some information he had just 
received, and half inebriated with the copious pota- 
tions of ale which he had drunk, saluted his brother 
with a blow on the shoulder, which made him shrink 
to a little distance. 

* I’ve excellent news for you, my boy—excellent news !’ 
he began : ‘ so let’s have a glass over it.’ 

*You know, Fred, that I belong to the Total Absti- 
nence Society,’ Francis replied. 

‘Oh, I forgot that. Then I sup: ” he sneeringly 
added, ‘ you wouldn’t treat a friend, or even a brother, 


_ with a glass, and so you save your pocket and quiet 


your conscience at the same time.’ 

* You are quite right, Fred; I do most certainly save 
my pocket and quiet my conscience ; but my principal 
motive in joining that society was, that I might set an 
example to others.’ 

‘And have you found the plan answer?’ Alfred 
laughingly inquired. 

‘Ihave. I hope I have been the means of rescuing 
two or three families from the sin in which drunkenness 
is sure to involve them, and I yet hope to exert similar 
influence over many more.’ 

‘You'll never bring me to sign my name to such a 
pledge!’ Alfred interrupted him by exclaiming. ‘ But 
we'll drop this subject; we shall never agree upon it; 
and I’ve something more interesting to talk about.’ 

‘I hope the good news you have to communicate is, 
that you will be able to refund the money I paid for you 
to-day ?’ Francis gravely remarked. 

*Oh I shall be able to pay that and every other debt 


_ dn a very short time.’ 


‘From what source, pray?’ 

* Why, I have a fortune in view.’ 

‘ Not from the profits of your business, if you leave it, 
as you are now doing, on a Saturday night. 

*No, I shall never get a fortune by shopkeeping, 
that’s sure. I wasn’t cut out for it. I was born to 


| apend a fortune, not to make one.’ 


‘But you must make it before you can spend it.’ 
* Not if it’s ready-made for me. 
*I don’t understand what you mean by all this, Fred; 


and, to own the truth, I am rather anxious to know 
_ what good prospect you have of refunding this money, 


for I have been obliged to draw upon a little reserve I 
had made for # specific object in order to settle the 


bill’ 


*Oh, you must wait a few weeks—only a few weeks, 


and then you'll see me driving my phaeton.’ 


* More likely that I shall see you in a prison.’ 
* You are very fond of prophesying a prison for me, 


| Frank. I can’t say that | think it altogether brotherly. 
_ However, time will prove which of us is in the right.’ 


| 
| 


*The tradesman who leaves his busivess to his wife 
and his apprentice, and spends his Saturday night ata 
tavern, is on the high road to a prison, or I’m very 
much mistaken,’ Francis remarked. 

* That visit to the White Lion to-night was the most 


lucky thing that ever happened to me,’ the young man 
returned. ‘ And now I'll tell you all about it. What 
should I see there but an advertisement for one Alfred 
Bolton, the nephew of the late Captain Thomas Bolton 
of the Royal Marines, with the information that a large 
sum of money, willed to him > the said captain, lay in 
the hands of the executors of the deceased !’ 

‘ And is that the only ground for your great expecta- 
tions?’ 

* Only ground! Why, I think that is enough. You 
know, Frank, that father used to talk about a brother 
Tom, who ran away from home when a youth, and it 
was supposed took to a seafaring life. Well, there can’t 
be a doubt that this is the very man.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you in concluding that there can’t 
be a doubt. The names are common.’ 

‘True; but the coincidence of names and profession 
is singular. I am quite satisfied that I am the per- 
son.’ 


* Well, if you can make the executors as well satis- 
fied, it will be a good thing; but J'm not so sanguine.’ 

* And I suppose you'd have me say, “ Oh, it’s no use 
trying,” and go plodding on behind my counter without 
attempting to better myself.’ 

‘No, Fred, that is not my advice. I would have you 
apply by all means; but at the same time I would not 
have you suffer yourself to be so elated with the expec- 
tation that a disappointment would greatly depress you; 
nor would I see you neglecting one of your positive duties 
in the pursuit of an uncertain good.’ 

* That’s just like you, Frank.’ 

‘Is it not common sense and prudence ?’ 

* Well, well; call it what you like. Now I'll go home, 
and tell the news to Suky.’ 

* Poor Susan!’ his brother responded, ‘ she looks very 
pale and ill. I fear she is suffering from the double 
duty you impose upon her.’ 

‘Oh, she shall ride in her carriage soon. Good-by, 
good-by ;’ and the visitor made an exit as abrupt as his 
entrance had been. 

The notion that a fortune was only awaiting his 
putting forth his hand to take it having once got pos- 
session of the mind of Alfred Bolton, he took no further 
interest in his business. The shop he occupied had been 
established for more than thirty years. His father had | 
brought up a large family in respectability from its 
profits, and industry and perseverance would have in- | 
sured the same success to him. His natural indolence | 
was, however, encouraged by the society he made choice 
of, which, together with his weakness of mind and un- 
stable principles, led to the most unhappy results. The 
connections which commenced with an occasional visit 
to the tavern, proceeded in time to positive intem- 
perance; and Bolton now seldom returned to his dis- 
tressed family until in a state of intoxication. Poor 
Susan did all in her power to keep the connection to- 
gether: she strove to supply her husband’s place in the 
shop, though she was necessarily obliged to neglect her 
children, and sacrifice the domestic comfort of their 
home. The apprentice, taking advantage of his mas- | 
ter’s inattention to business, and thinking that a woman 
had no right to assume the authority, became remiss in | 
his duties. He transgressed the rules of the house with 
impunity, and at last became so daring in his resistance 
of control, that Mrs Bolton, though with great reluc- 
tance, was obliged to lodge complaints against him to 
her husband. ‘The remonstrances of an idle and intem- 
perate master could not, however, be expected to have 
much effect upon the youth. He defied his power, and 
still persisted in the same practices. 

Such a state of things could not long continue. tes 
wholesale dealers with whom Bolton transacted his 
business sent in their bills at the usual time; but there 
was no money to meet their demands. The principal 
as well as the profits had been expended in endeavours 
to obtain documents, which, after all, proved to be use- 
less, and in libations at the tavern to drown care and 
stifle the stings of conscience. 
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To add to the troubles from which the family were 
suffering, an epidemic which was raging in the neigh- 
bourhood seized the younger branches, and one after 
another was attacked. Fears were entertained that 
they would fall victims to the disease, and this new 
calamity called forth all the mother’s feelings. She 
could now no longer fill her husband’s and the 
business, in its turn, gave way to pressing 
duties. 

Mrs Bolton was, late one evening, sitting with the 
youngest of her children in her arms, expecting every 
hour would terminate his life, when her husband’s bro- 
ther entered the same little parlour to which we intro- 
duced the reader at the commencement of our narrative. 
He did not now, however, inquire, as before, for Alfred, 
but seating himself in silence by the side of the weeping 
mother, cast on her a compassionating and sympathising 
glance. ‘I am sent to you by your husband, my dear 
Mrs Bolton,’ he at length said, bending as he spoke 
over the sick child, in order to conceal his emotion. 

‘By Alfred?’ she inquired. ‘What is the matter? 
Is he ill?’ 

chee not ill; but he will not be able to see you to- 
night.’ 

A gleam of the truth crossed the mind of the unhappy 
| wife, but no burst of agony escaped her. She had grown 
| familiar with misfortune, and this fresh disaster was 
only what she had for some weeks anticipated. 

‘He is in a prison,’ she said in that hollow tone 
bespeaking a depth of distress which cannot vent itself 
in tears or expressions of anguish. ‘I guess it all too 
| well—I have long foreseen this termination.’ 

* And so have I, dear Susan,’ Francis affectionately 

returned ; ‘ but that has not softened the blow. It has 

|| distressed me and Letty beyond measure to see you and 

your innocent children suffering from the misconduct of 

| my foolish brother. Say, however, what we can do to 

| serve you?’ 

‘You are very kind,’ the wife returned, whilst a 

| smile for an instant illumined her pale, careworn fea- 

tures—‘ you are very kind; but I cannot ask you to 

provide my children with that support which their 

| father might earn for them. Things must now shortly 

| come to a climax, and then, if it is the will of Provi- 

| dence that they should be spared, I will work for them 
| with my own hands.’ 

* But you are ill, and unequal to any further exer- 
tion.’ 


*You know not what a mother can do for her off- 
| spring,’ she energetically made answer. 

That night, in the gloom and solitude of a home 
_ which had once been the abode of happiness—a home 
| from which she expected shortly to be driven—S 


usan 
_ Bolton closed the eyes of her youngest-born. 


It may be here necessary to inform the reader that. 


Alfred Bolton’s claim to the advertised property had 
| not been acknowledged by the executors of the deceased 
| captain. Several other candidates had come forward 
| with him. ‘These had, however, been alike unsuccessful 
in proving their identity ; and this circumstance had 
strengthened Bolton in his conviction that he was the 
person to whom it really belonged. He protested that 
the executors were a set of rogues, who had resolved to 
keep the money in their own hands; and neither the 
gloom of his prison-home, the prospect of insolvency, 
nor the destitution of his family, could daunt his hopes 
| of one day being master of the disputed wealth. He 
| was resolved, he said, when once again at large, to = 
secute the knaves who were endeavouring to rob him 
_of his right; and vain were poor Susan’s tears and 
| prayers that he would drop all thoughts of the unfor- 
tunate business, and turn his energies to the settlement 
of his own affairs. 

Francis was equally urgent on the subject ; and though 
it was by his generous aid alone that the family were 
saved from starvation, his brother would not listen to 
his counsel. 

‘ Alfred,’ he said to him one evening as he sat at 


the window of his room overlooking his fellow-debtors, 
who were amusing themselves with the monotonous 
prison games in the court below, ‘I hope you have now 
seen the fallacy of pursuing a shadow, and, by so doing, 
losing the substance. You must be aware that, but for 
the expectation you had of that property, and the con- 
sequent neglect of your shop, you might have been still 
any snug little parlour instead of this miserable 
abode.’ 

‘You are wrong in terming it a shadow, Frank,’ 
his brother interposed. ‘The money is as surely mine 
as that I sit upon this seat; and I shall yet be able to 
prove that it is so.’ 

‘If that is your determination,’ the younger Bolton 

‘I have no hope for your future pros 3 

‘But what am I to do?’ Alfred impatiently asked. 
‘I shall have neither money nor credit to begin the 
world again with. Am I to see my family die of star- 
vation, and then throw myself into the river?’ 

‘You know that I advocate neither apathy nor de- 
spair,’ his brother returned. ‘I would see you exert 
your energies, but then they should be directed in the 
right course. Your best way will be, on your release 
from confinement, to take some situation in the line of 
business to which you have been accustomed.’ 

‘What! I who have been a master for these ten years 
become a servant! No, Frank, I will be no man’s 
slave!’ 

‘You are the slave of your own false pride,’ cried 
Francis; ‘and that is thraldom far more ignoble than is 
his who literally wears a chain of bondage. I tell you, 
Fred, that the pursuit of an honest calling, however 
humble, would be honourable to your character, instead 
of entailing disgrace ; and your creditors would be more 
likely, at some future period, to offer you further assist- 
ance in setting you up in your business again, if they 
saw that you were industrious and steady.’ 

‘ Ah, all this is very fine in theory, but it will be very 
difficult to practise it.’ 

* You know that I am not above being in the employ- 
ment of another,’ the younger brother remarked. 

‘ True, you fill a subordinate situation ; but then you 
have others under you.’ 

‘ All this is great folly, Fred,’ Francis resumed ; ‘nay, 
it is worse than folly. The grand criterion of respecta- 
bility is for a man to do his duty, let that duty lie in 
whatever path it may.’ we 

After the usual law process, A) Bolton passed 
through the insolvent debtors’ court, and was set at | 
large. All the worldly wealth he had then to call his | 
own was a few articles of furniture and wearing apparel, 
and these he removed from his commodious house in 
town to a mean lodging in the Surrey suburbs. Even | 
here, however, Susan’s clever management and good © 
taste produced an air of comfort; and she generously 
forebore to make any allusions to their former situation, 
lest her husband should imagine that she intended it as 
a reproof. With the view of assisting in the mainte- 
nance of the family, she recommenced the business by 
which she had supported herself prior to her marriage ; 
but she now found it to be a difficult task. When a 
woman in the humbler classes of society has the charge 
of a young family, it is quite sufficient for her to fulfil | 
those duties; and in proportion as her attention is di- 
rected to other objects, the comforts of honie, and the | 
mental and physical health of her children, must suffer. 
To Mrs Bolton there was, unhappily, no choice. No 
sooner was her husband at liberty, than he fell into his 
former practices; he put off the execution of the plan 
his brother had recommended, with the vague expecta- 
tion of being able to get possession of what he termed 
his right. His days were therefore spent in transacting 
business in conjunction with a disreputable attorney, 
who fed his hopes with the agreement that his client 
should handsomely recompense him in the event of 
success ; and his evenings in convivial parties at a 
tavern; for those by whom his society was considered a 


pleasant addition, paid his reckoning, with the resolve 
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to ey themselves when Bolton should become a 
rich man. 

Thus week after week passed. The attorney, in the 
name of his client, now commenced proceedings against 
the executors of the late Captain Bolton’s will; and the 
young man was in ecstasies with the prospect, which 
his own imagination filled up with gold, and all the 
luxuries it will procure. Susan was one morning sitting 
engaged with her needle, with her four surviving little 
ones about her—for her means would not allow her to 
send them to school, and their father’s pride could not 
submit to the humiliation of receiving their education 
as a charity—when Bolton and his man of business 
unexpectedly stopped at the door in a hackney-coach. 
The former alighted in great haste, saying that he 
wanted to present some valuable papers which he had 
in his possession before the court. 

‘I wish you had come a few minutes earlier,’ his wife 
observed. ‘There has been a person here inquiring for 
you, and I have just said I did not know when you 
would be in.’ 

* What sort of a person?’ 

‘An aged sailor-looking man with a wooden leg. 
Indeed I thought he had some especial motive in call- 
ing, for he seemed very anxious to see you, and made 
inquiries respecting your father.’ 

‘Oh, he has some intelligence to give me regarding 
the money: how unfortunate I missed him. Which 
way did he go?’ 

* Down the street towards the Westminster Road.’ 

‘Til follow him. A sailor with a wooden leg did you 
say, Susan?’ His wife nodded assent, and leaping into 
the vehicle, Bolton drove down the street with even 
greater haste than before. 

Scarcely had Mrs Bolton reseated herself in order to 
resume her occupation, when a loud summons at the 
knocker brought her again to the door. It was her 
husband, who, having almost immediately overtaken 
the person he was in quest of, had sent the lawyer on 
with the papers, and returned with the view of ques- 
tioning the man ere he himself made his appearance in 
the court. 

‘Be seated, my friend, he said, placing him as he 
spoke an arm-chair by the side of the fire. ‘ You look 
weary; you shall have a glass of ale, and then I will 
listen to what you have to relate.’ 

* Mine is a sad story, sir,’ the old man made answer, 
and he looked very complacently at the refreshment 
which Mrs Bolton now brought forth. 

‘You have some particulars to give me regarding my 
family?’ Bolton observed, a little disconcerted at the 
last remark. 

* Well, sir, I don’t know yet whether it may be about 
your family, but I hope it is.’ 

*I don’t understand you: I thought, from what my 
wife told me, that you knew my father, Mr Francis 
Bolton; and I concluded, as you were a sailor, you had 
some knowledge also of Captain Thomas Bolton.’ 

Hp you the son of Francis Bolton of York, sir?’ 

am. 


* And you've a brother called Alfred?’ 

*No: I am Alfred Bolton—my brother’s name is 
Francis. I am the eldest son, though I was not named 
after my father.’ 

*Then I believe you are the young man I am in 
search of.’ 

* Well, well, my good friend, now you are satisfied on 
that head, let me hear what you have to communicate. 
I have a fortune resting on a straw, and I’ll pay you 
well if you can turn it in my favour.’ 

Ps fortune ?—pay me ?—I don’t know what you mean, 


“Don’t you know that I am the rightful owner of 
Captain Bolton’s property? Haven’t you come here 
oo express purpose of telling me what you know 

im?’ 

‘Not I, sir: I know nothing about such a person. I 

came here to find out my brother’s children.’ 


*Pshaw, old man, what are your brother’s children 
to me? Don’t you know, then, anything of Captain 
Thomas Bolton ofthe royal marines?’ 

* Not I, sir.’ 

* Then what did you come here for, fellow?’ 

‘Softly, softly, Alfred” Susan gently interposed : ‘re- 
spect the gray hairs of this poor man: either he or you 
are under some mistake in this matter.’ 

The sailor turned to her with an expression of deep 
gratitude. ‘ Why, ma’am,’ he hesitatingly said, ‘ I didn’t 
say who I was at first, because I wanted to know whether 
I'd found the right person; but I’m pretty sure now.’ 

* Who are you then?’ Bolton almost fiercely asked. 

* Well, sir, I aint ashamed to own my name, though 
I am poor, and have only one leg and a stump to carry 
me. I assure you I’ve never di my kin, whether 
they own me or not.’ 

‘Who are you, old man?’ Bolton again vociferated. 

* Why, sir, I’m Thomas Bolton.’ 

* Thomas Bolton!’ 

*Yes, sir; I am the youngest boy, who ran away 
from home—the brother of your father, sir.’ 

*’Tis a falsehood!’ cried the young man, stamping 
his foot furiously on the ground. ‘ You've been sent. 
here by those knaves of executors.’ 

Again Susan interposed, intreating that her husband 
would listen calmly to what the old man had to say. 

‘I’ve nothing else to say, ma’am,’ he rejoined. ‘If 

our husband wont believe me, but turns his back upon 
his nearest kin, why, I’ll take myself off, that’s all. It 
— be said that Tom Bolton ever cringed 
meal.’ 

‘You shall not go. I'll have you taken up as an im- 

. I'll sift this foul concern to the bottom.’ 

‘Taken up?—foul concern? I really don’t know what 
you mean, sir. I ask you for nothing, if you don’t think 
proper he own me as your uncle—only I’m a little dis- 
appointed.’ 

PPhere was such an air of truthfulness, and so much 
simplicity in the aspect and manner of the old man, 
that Susan felt at once convinced that his statements 
were correct. She dared not, however, say this to her 
husband in his present irritated state of mind ; but draw- 
ing him aside, ventured to suggest that he should detain 
the sailor by gentle means till the return of the attor- 
ney, who, she said, would, by a few cross questions, soon 
discover whether it was as he suspected. 

Bolton having, from the decision of his own judg- 
ment, some fears lest his humble guest should be able to 
prove his identity, listened to her counsel. If his cause 
were indeed hopeless, he had no wish to involve him- 
self in any further law expenses. Therefore bidding the 
old man reseat himself, and take the refreshment which 
was placed before him, he paced up and down the room 
with impatient yet less angry gestures. 

It was not, however, till Susan had earnestly intreated 
and whispered an apology for her husband’s harsh lan- 
guage, that the old man would comply with the request. 
But he could not resist her pleadings; and in a few 
minutes he had the children about his knees, begging 
him to tell them some story of the sea. 

‘I should very much like to be a sailor, exclaimed 
the eldest boy. 

A speaking glance from the mother followed this 
speech. It was a glance which said, if you regard my 
feelings, encourage not this wish. The old man read in 
a moment the expression of her moist eye, and sym- 
pathy, or it might be the recollection of his own gentle 
mother, caused a glistening drop to roli down his sun- 
burnt and furrowed cheek. 

‘Ah, that is just what I thought, my fine feliow, 
when I was your age,’ he returned, drawing the boy 
closer to his side ; ‘and when my father and mother said 
I should not go, I was wicked enough to say I would, 
and then to run away from home. But I’ve often wished 
I hadn’t done it. I soon got tired of the hard work and 
the hard fare; and I was frightened when the wind 
tossed the ship about, and I had to climb up the rigging 
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and take down the sails: and then I often cried for my 
dear happy home and my good father and mother; and 


I wanted to play at my old games with my brothers and | of her 


sisters ; but ’twas too late!’ 

The child looked thoughtful, the mother grateful, and 

the old man, with evident emotion, went on— Learn a 
lesson from me, my little lad, he said. ‘If you wish to 
be a happy man, don’t be a disobedient, bad boy. I’ve 
seemed as happy, and laughed as loud, as any of my 
shipmates, but I wasn’t happy none the more for that. 
I used to think of my poor mother, for I knew she'd 
ery every time she heard the wind roar; and I'd have 
gone back to her, but they took care I should not leave 
|| the ship. So I never saw her again; for when I was a 
| man, and got leave to visit my native town, she was 
dead, she and my father too; and my brothers and sis- 
| ters were all gone to live no one knew where, so I was 
left alone. Oh, I was bitterly sorry that I ever left 
| them; and here I am, in my old age, lame and home- 
| less, and without a relation to own me.’ 
The conversation was here interrupted by the re- 
| ap ce of the attorney. He entered with an aspect 
which told of disappointment, ere his lips communi- 
cated a word. ‘It’s all over with us!’ Bolton muttered, 
being by this time quite convinced of the old man’s 
| identity. He drew the man of business into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, and there received the corroboration of 
his worst fears. 

The total blight of his lofty expectations had a worse 
| effect on the mind of Alfred Bolton than even the hope 
of wealth had produced. His habits of idleness and 
intemperance grew more fixed; his temper became 
|| morose and even fierce, insomuch that his gentle wife 

trembled in his presence; and his children fled from 
| him with dread. Susan’s relatives, justly indignant at 
the treatment she received, would have assisted her and 
| the children, if they could have induced her to leave 
| him; but bad as he was, her heart clung to him with 
affection, which had been too long and too ardently 
| cherished to be extinguished even by his brutality. 
Thus year after year passed away; but the constitu- 
tion of the young man, which was naturally delicate, 
could not bear up against the poisonous effects of a 
He fell a victim to 
| that ruinous vice which has slain its thousands and 
| tens of thousands; and his wife was left a widow, his 
| children fatherless. 
| Widely different was the career of the younger Bol- 
| ton, and consequently the fate of his family. His strict 
integrity and undeviating good conduct won the respect 
| and confidence of his employers, and he was raised, step 
by step, into more important and more lucrative situa- 
tions, until he became a junior partner in the firm. A 
| few years subsequently, the elder merchants, growing 
| fatigued with the cares of business, retired, and left the 
whole concern in his hands. The change in their cir- 
cumstances did not, however, call forth any undue ela- 
tion on the part of either Francis Bolton or his amiable 
wife. They had a commodious and well-furnished 
| home, instead of the humble second floor with which 
they had commenced their married life; a well-spread 
| board, and all the comfort and conveniences which money 
can so readily procure; but there was no vain display 
| —no attempts to vie with persons of rank and fashion— 
no affectation of their manners and amusements. Mr 
|| Bolton was known as an open-hearted, generous, and 
| affable individual, and his wife as a gentle, unostenta- 
|| tious matron, who had ever a smile for a friend, and a 
|| guinea for an object of charity. None spoke of their 
| Sumptuous dinners, their elegant soirces, or their splen- 
did equipage; to be respected and beloved was the 
guerdon they desired, and this they freely received. 

The sequel of poor Susan’s fate is sad to relate. A 
life of extreme mental and bodily suffering could scarcely 
be a long life. She died prematurely—one of the many 
innocent victims of vice—but not hopelessly ; for her 
last days were cheered by seeing her boys under the 
protecting care of her excellent brother-in-law, and by 


the kind assurances of Letitia Bolton that her daughter 
should, at her death, be received into their family as one 
own children. 


THE WEST INDIA VOYAGER. 


Dec. 15, 184-. We sighted Jamaica early this morn- 
ing: at five o’clock the whole of the south-east end of 
the island was visible—the Blue Mountains forming an 
admirable background. They are not Jess than thirty- 
five miles off, and yet seem under our bow. To one who 
has learnt to measure distance in the tropics, however, 
by the shades of objects, they seem as distant as they 
really are. The whole island is covered, from the beach 
to the summit of the hills, with verdure; but it appears 
at this distance arid and barren, with all the peculiar 
ashy-brown tints which strike one so much in Roberts’s 
paintings. These tints are the signs of distance, and 
form, with the intense blue of the sky and sea, and the 
green of the nearer parts of the shore, a combination of 
singular beauty. 

Jamaica, Dec. 25.—A Christmas-day to be re- 
membered! ‘The thermometer at 80 degrees: the din- 
ner, turtle and plumpudding! In England, a lunch of 
‘turtle and Madeira’ would sound very extravagant; 
here it is among the most economical. The extrava- 
gance is in bread, cheese, and porter—the one a shilling 
a pound, the other a shilling a bottle. The negroes 
live much better than the English labourers at all 
events. They are, in town, generally married from car- 
riages, which they borrow of their old masters, and are 
always dressed expensively on such occasions. They 
have often white bread in their houses ; and this Christ- 
mas time we met hundreds of them returning from 
Kingston market, whither they had gone, some forty 
miles on foot, to buy their Christmas feast. In this 
district, where, in the time of slavery, white bread was 
seldom to be had, it is sold in large quantities, and 
chiefly to the negroes. Nor can this excite surprise. 
A man and his wife, working two days a week on their 
own ground, will supply themselves with ordinary pro- 
visions; the proceeds of the other four days—or eight 
shillings—they can afford to spend on luxuries. The 
general feeling on the south side of the island is, that 
while drought and heavy taxation have lessened the 
means of the people, the diminution of their contribu- 
tions for schools and other purposes is to be attributed 
chiefly to an increase of artificial wants, and the loss, in 
some degree, of their interest in religious instruction. 
All the schools are suffering from this cause. 

The negroes are very fond of fine names, or expres- 
sive ones. They often call their children ‘ Prince 
George, ‘King William,’ ‘Lord Sligo,’ without any 
surname at all. Their houses are—‘ Content,’ ‘Come 
See,’ ‘ Much Sweet,’ ‘ At Last.’ Their horses, if they 
work well, are sometimes ‘ Bolus;’ if they draw well, 
‘Blister!’ The cleverest name yet given to a horse in 
this island is thought to be ‘Graphy,’ as it affords 
ample opportunity for the exercise of their inventive 
genius. ‘Top Ography’ bids him stop; ‘Ge Ography’ 
bids him go; ‘Sten Ography’ bids him stand. All 
catch this spirit. ‘Saddle Faith, and give Hope her 
corn,’ said a friend last evening. He afterwards told 
me that ‘ Charity’ had fallen and broken her neck some 
months before! 

Stony Hill, near Kingston, Jan. 1, 184-. Here we are 
amid the finest scenery I have yet witnessed in Jamaica 
—nine miles from Kingston, at the country-house of a 
friend. Before us lies the city of Kingston, the fine 
harbour, Port Royal, and a beautiful savanna of seve- 
ral miles in extent ; around us are the Liguanea Mgun- 
tains, on one of which our house stands, It is now 
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winter, but the double the thumbergia, and 
flowers of all hues and shapes, are in bloom. The house 
called a cottage, and has a pleasant garden, and eleven 
of Guinea-grass attached to it. 

From Stony Hill we have a view of the harbour of 


miles. The whole is completely land-locked, and is ce- 
lebrated for the security of the anchorage, and its sharks! 
More than once we noticed the surface of the water cut 
by the dorsal fins of a couple of these monsters. They 
are greatly dreaded by the negroes; and not without 
reason. Among the curiosities of this residence are the 
India-rubber tree, the melon cactus, the rose, the sand- 
box tree, with a seedpod that makes an admirable sand- 
box ; and the romantic mountain scenery, reminding me 
every here and there of Switzerland. The breeze, too, 
is very refreshing, and the water and fruits delicious. 
Among the interesting occurrences of the last day or 
two, I may reckon a visit to the coral reefs near Port 
Royal. The branching coral, and the brain stone, as 
seen in the depth of the water, have a very magical 
effect: they look like a submarine forest, and tempt 
you to plunge down and walk under the shade. Have 
I ever described a night in Kingston? It is note- 
worthy. The nights I spent there were generally 
moonlight ; the sky a beautiful blue ; the moon’s rays of 
silvery whiteness, giving the appearance of snow to the 
roofs of all the buildings in the city. Your windows are 
of course left open, the jalousies being shut so as to ex- 
clude the moon’s beams. As you go to bed, and when 
you have laid yourself under the sheet, you are tor- 
mented with a curious unearthly buzz. It proceeds 
frém a delicately-shaped insect, with tiniest body, long 
legs, and most voracious head and feelers: it is the 
mosquito. Its buzz continues till it sends you into a 
fever, or a broken troubled sleep. But why not cover 
yourself up in the sheet, you ask? First, it is too 
warm; and secondly, the sheet will not protect you. 
The buzz continues, and if the animal is so minded, it 
can bite through sheet and all. It is the everlasting 
buzz, however, that will most tease you.... After you 
have been an hour in bed—supposing you to retire about 
ten—hark ! the cocks are crowing! and as Kingston is 
full of these ‘ feathered bipeds,’ they crow at each other 
till morning. ‘ Cock-crowing’ in Jamaica means from 
eleven p. Mm. to eight a.m. At the same time the dogs 
begin their music, and go on barking at each other, or 
the moon, till daylight. They may be seem prowling 
about the city all day, very much as in the East. The 
mosquitoes, cocks, and dogs of Kingston, no visitor will 
ever forget. 

Mount Charles, Jan, 2.—I have hardly done Jamaica 
justice. Our ride to-day has equalled our Swiss rides 
in beauty: the hills are most rich in vegetation, and 
very romantic : the valleys, too, abound in cane- 
pieces and cocoa nuts: Mount Charles is the sunniest, 
prettiest spot I have seen—a high hill, with hills and 
valleys of every shape and size around. The entire 
landscape extended not less than fifteen miles in each 
direction ; and though I missed the background of the 
Alps, we had more than Alpine luxuriance and softness. 
We here witnessed a negro wedding; and though I 
cannot say that the lady blushed ‘ celestial rosy red,’ 
I have no doubt, judging from her trepidation, that she 
felt in her heart all the maiden modesty and virgin pride 
of which blushing is the appropriate sign. She was 
dressed like any lady : satin, orange blossom, and French 
white, according to the approved style in such matters. 
They sent us a piece of their wedding cake; not the 
crowning summit of the loaf (which is always kept for 
patron-lady), but an inferior piece, which they 
deemed good enough for bachelor friends. 

Port Maria, Jan. 4.—The Jamaica people say that 
their seasons are quite altered since freedom, as is 
everything else. very fish will not be caught 
* since freedom; birds are scarcer and wilder ‘ since 


freedom :’ the rains, which ought to have come and 
gone before now, had they observed old rules, are still 
prevalent. Yesterday morning I rode from Annotta Bay 
to Port Maria, fifteen miles, through regular tropical 
water-spouts, and over one of the worst roads in the 


Falmouth, Jan. 16.—I am now in this sea-side town, 
with morasses on each side ; our only comfort the daily 
visit of the ‘ doctor,’ as the strong sea-breeze is called. 
On Monday we go on to Montego Bay and Lucea; and on 
our return take another group of villages inland, till, by 
the middle of February,we hope to reach Kingston again. 
During the last few days, we have seen several sugar 
properties, and have been interested in the process of 
sugar-making. A sugar estate, with its waving cane- 
pieces—looking not unlike a Brobdignagian corn-fielda— 
its whitewashed house and mill, its upland Guinea-grass 
and forest, is a very beautiful scene ; nor less beautiful 
for the presence of the negro workman— God’s image 
in ebony,’ as Mason Goode calls him—and his white 
dress. Unhappily, the bad economy of the sugar estate 
is as obvious as its beauty. Every estate has, as we 
noticed, its sugar mill and boilery—the whole kept up 
at a very enormous expense, and used for about three 
months in the year. If every farm in England had its 
corn-mill worked by water-power, the water being 
brought to the mill by expensive aqueducts, we should 
have at home a sample of Jamaica management. The 
sugar is boiled, too, in open pans, at a higher tempera- 
ture than is necessary, and with a large waste of mate- 
rials. The air of the boiling-house is laden with 
sweets..... Nothing strikes a stranger more in Ja- 
maica than the large amount of land not under culti- 
vation. The hills, and many of the valleys, are all 
in bush. Twice or thrice the present number of in- 
habitants might find support and employment in the 
island. At the same time, it can hardly be doubted 
that there is now quite as much labour as there is capi- 
tal to employ it. The labour is considerably in excess. 
This deficiency of capital shows itself sometimes in 
the non-payment of wages, but chiefly in the refusal to 
employ the labourers continuously throughout the year, 
and in consequent defective cultivation. For estates 
now under cultivation, there seems capital enough to 
plant the canes, and to cut them, but not to do justice to 
the soil. The consequence is, that for four or six months 
in the year the demand for labour is excessive, and at 
other times there is no demand at all. The only secu- 
rity against this serious evil is large capital and efficient 
cultivation: with these appliances, the evil will cure 
itself in a very little time. In one parish, the land and 
management are so improved, that crop time continues 
all the year round; the labour is regular, and never ex- 
cessive ; and as each cane-piece is finished, another is 


ready. 

Some English proprietors whom we met here, and 
who have visited Guiana and Cuba, assured us that, 
with English enterprise and skill, even the older islands, 
like Jamaica, have nothing to fear from Spanish compe- 
tition. The grand defect in the social economy of the 
West Indies, as I formerly hinted, is the want of a 
resident proprietary with capital and skill. Just fancy 
the consequence of land in England being managed not 
by the delegates of absentee proprietors, but the dele- 
gates of parties who possess mortgages over the pro- 
perties. Of course nothing but ruin and discontent 
would be the result. 

Havanna, Cuba, March 11.—The first city we have 
yet seen; a very noble one too, with Boulevards, 
European hotels, Moro- Spanish buildings, tomb of 
Columbus, volantes, gaslights, oratorios — ‘Israel in 
Feypt being to be performed this very evening—and 
ves! 


Yesterday morning we went on shore, and after pay- 
ing a brief visit to the British consul, with whom our 
letter from the Governor of Jamaica found marked 
favour, we hired a volante, and drove through the city. 
A volante! only mark it—a horse, a carriage, and a 
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pair of wheels—the horse with his tail platted, and 


| fastened by a silver-embossed strap to the saddle; the 
| saddle occupied by a slave, dressed in gigantic Spanish 
| boots, with spurs of Don Quixote fashion, and smart 


livery; the carriage, suspended on leathern straps be- 
tween the horse and the wheels, easy and elegant, not 


|| unlike an English cabriolet; the wheels, never less 


than six feet high, seem made to run behind, and really 
answer their purpose well. The length of the whole 


| concern is about thirty feet, and the motion is very 
agreeable. 


Having mounted our carriage, we were 


mile or two in length, each side of the road bordered 
| with flowering shrubs and the cabbage-palm; seats, 
and statues, and fountains, placed at due intervals, 
and very splendid buildings at each end. At three 
|| o'clock we dined at an American hotel, in Ameri- 
| can style; agreeable enough for once, though I could 
| not help looking at the negroes who waited at table 
with more earnestness than became a visitor. In the 
evening we took another drive, and witnessed some 
novel scenes. We went again to the Boulevard, or 
Paseo. It was nearly six o'clock, the witching hour of 
the tropics: the intense blue of the heavens had given 
place to light snow-like clouds, which floated gently in 
a rich puce-coloured sky: the sun’s rays had ceased 
to point towards the earth, and were all stretching 
| away in solid masses of light to the heaven. The whole 
city is astir at this hour: the stores are closed, volantes 
fly in every direction—that is, up and down, for the 
Paseo is straight, and the volante cannot easily turn. 
Fach has a rich freight of ladies in full dress, without hat 
or cap, arms and neck uncovered, their form rather 
more revealed than hidden by the dark Spanish man- 
tilla that supplies the place of bonnet and cloak. The 
volantes pass on, to us endlessly—for we left them, after 
an hour’s ride, passing still, each more splendid than its 
predecessor, and filled, as you suppose, with black eyes 
and roses. In the morning we visited the cathedral, a 
handsome building, where at length the ashes of Colum- 
bus find their resting-place. They were first buried in 
Valladolid ; then moved to Seville ; then to Hispaniola. 
When that island was ceded, in 1795, to the French, 
they were again moved, with much pomp and ceremony, 
archbishops and admirals taking part in the service, to 
their present restingplace—the wall of the cathedral of 
Havanna, on the right side of the grand altar. 

At Havanna, the tidings reached us of the loss of the 
Tweed, an event which filled every one with concern, 
and led me to change my proposed route homeward. 

At Sea, March 19.—By means of a quick-sailing 
vessel, we have just reached the Tay steamer on its 
way to England by way of Bermuda. It was a novel 
scene, the transhipment of a large freight of pas- 
sengers and goods in the middle of the ocean. Sixty 
passengers, including twenty children, were tranship- 
ped in small boats, and on a rough sea. Some very 
narrow escapes there were, but happily all was done 
without accident. The ladies, who had to climb up 
our sides, the sea running very high, looked the very 
image of weakness and resignation, their worst fate 

| being to be seized by the sailors, and passed up—as so 
much bullion or quicksilver—with great care. ‘The 
children were generally seized by the back as old wives 
| seize chickens, and ‘hauled aft’ in very edifying style. 
| One little thing, some twelve months old, had a very 
| Narrow escape. Our ship was pitching a good deal, and 
| the captain, who held her, lost his hold; he caught her 
| again, however, and beyond a little alarm, and an awful 
| ery from the poor mother, the whole resulting in an 
| equally awful squeeze of the poor child afterwards by the 
| mother aforesaid, no harm was done. By four o'clock, 
all the cargo and passengers were on board ; and the 
Tay, which had kept all day at a cold and respectful 
distance—as cold a distance as the tropics allow—left 
| us for Havanna, and we came on towards Bermuda. 
| Last night it blew half a gale, and the creaking, and 
sighing, and squalling, and ‘cascading’ (as the negroes 


| flied away to the Boulevards—a very fine ride, of a 
| 


poetically call the outward and visible sign of sea-sick- 
ness), were such as he only can conceive who has been 
in the Atlantic, with a strong north-east wind, and three 
thousand miles of sea on which to work its will. 

March 24.— Reached Bermuda, a most beautiful 
group of islands—the Atlantic Windermere. The 
islands are very picturesque, and dotted all over with 
neat houses, with white sides and white roofs: the 
fortifications are handsome and strong: the population 
remarkably well off—the very convicts (of whom there 
are fifteen hundred) happy-looking and civil. The 
scenery combines the beauties of the Isle of Wight and 
the Cumberland Lakes; the sea a very light blue; the 
buildings white sandstone; and the people half black, 
and half brown and white. We remained a couple of 
days. All the first we were kept on board in the middle 
of the bay by a severe gale; the second we spent at 
the capital of the islands, and dined on roast beef, new 
potatoes, and green peas! 

All the pilots on these seas are black men. Those 
we saw were shrewd clever fellows. As we left the 
islands to-night, we saw more than one whale spouting 
his stream of water into the sky. 

On Ireland island we visited the of the 
colony, one of the most beautiful I ever saw. The 
majority of the monuments seem to have been erected 
by soldiers or sailors to their comrades. One consists 
of two rough rocks, with the names of those whose loss 
at sea it records inscribed upon them. It looks as if 
the grief of their friends had seized the first object it 
found to give expression to its intensity, and obtain 
relief: a pretty idea! 

April 3.—Eight hundred and ninety-five miles from 
the Lizard! Verily, a passenger has need of patience. 
We measure our distance from home every day, and ask 
every hour of our rate. We are probably not in the 
best humour for forming a fair opinion of our fellow- 
passengers: every one longs for England. ‘The winds, 
too, are very keen ; and, worse still, are contrary. Free 
from all these prejudicial influences, however, I cannot 
but think our companions not the most interesting. 
But few ladies are on board: the more the pity. 
‘Spirits masculine’ don’t produce happiness. 

Did you ever go on deck at half-past nine at night, 
as I have done for the last month and more? It calls 
forth curious feelings. When we left Bermuda, we 
seemed to have closed one volume of life; the next we 
are to open in Europe, or England rather. There is 
much to read in the interval however: the very sky 
and sea look awful: clouds cover the one—you can 
hardly see our mainmast—and bawling, boisterous waves 
the cther: the wind is gusty: the sails half bent, as if 
doubtful whether the wind comes as friend or foe: the 
spray dashes over the deck : the boatswain, albeit not of 
a talking mood, is ready to spin you a yarn: the ship 
rolls and pitches fearfully: your walking is a mere 
burlesque. For one whole hour (you can undress in 
the dark, and all lights are put out at half-past ten), 
however, you have to stagger from paddle-box to stern, 
folding your cloak around you, and bidding a cheerful 
good-night to your fellow-passengers. 

Last night I had a long chat with the captain. ‘ It’s 
all luck, sir, that we are not lost in these seas,’ said he. 
‘You saw that wreck yesterday? Why, if we had 
struck her at night, as some ship may do, we should have 
sunk her; but she might have stove us in. You saw 
that vessel to-day? If we had got our wheels upon it 
twelve hours later, it would have disabled us in one of 
our wings, and kept us at sea five or six days.’ ‘Fire 
must give you some anxiety in these vessels, captain ?’ 
‘Why, yes, our cabins are of thin light wood, and if 
they once caught fire, they would burn like tinder. 
Only this very night I found three of the children open- 
ing the lanterns and admiring the lights: in another 
minute they would have put up their paper-matches to 
see if they would burn. It’s all luck that we are not 
burnt long ago.’ 


April 4.—The wind changes, shifting from east to 
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north—cold, , angry-looking, as if it meant to 


say, ‘Who are you? What brings you here?’ We 
meekly answer, ‘We are going home—let us pass.’ 
‘Home! what know I of home? However, you may 
pass on!’ 


GERMANS, ENGLISH, AND SCOTCH. 


We are not sure that a very brief visit to a country 
enables a man to theorise more correctly on the national 
character of its inhabitants, than if he had remained at 
home and weighed the conflicting testimonies of books. 
First impressions are rarely true; and the raw traveller 
must get over his sensations of novelty, before being able 
to philosophise to advantage. A book lying before us* is 
not merely the result of a hasty view of some of the most 
remarkable nations of Europe, but the mind of its author 
is saturated with a particular subject, which gives a pe- 
culiar tone and colouring to all his speculations. This 
subject is doubtless the loftiest imaginable ; but religion, 
however admirable and indispensable in itself, does not 
enable us to judge of art or science, or of men in their 
social relations generally. Were such the case, a devout 
recluse, wholly untinged by the follies and vices of the 
world, would be the best traveller. 

The author, whose work the ‘ Protector’ was recently 
noticed in the Journal, is a minister of Geneva, who was 
deputed in 1845 by the Evangelical Society there to visit 
Germany and Great Britain, for the purpose of drawing 
closer the bonds of Christian union between these coun- 
tries and his own city. In his present production, how- 
ever, we must look neither for new information, nor for 
profound views based upon his own experience. The book 
might have been as well written—perhaps better—if he 
had never left his own study at Geneva. It rarely even 
professes to give the results of personal observation, and 
almost never adduces facts for the support of theory. In 
the most interesting part, it is a devout essay on national 
character; in the rest, it is an examination of various re- 
ligious questions, and a historical summary of the fortunes 
of the church militant in Scotland, from John Knox to 
Thomas Chalmers. The style is not Scriptural, but as 
thickly inlaid with Scripture as a village sermon, being 
in some places a mere cento from the Sacred Writings. 

If the book is but little satisfactory to the mere lite- 
rary critic, we fear it will be still less so to the religious 
world. Party politics have gone by, and religion has 
taken their place. The church is up. The voices of the 
senate and the platform, which used to stir us like the 
clang of a trumpet, are drowned in the thunders of the 
pulpit. ‘He who is not for us is against us!’ is the cry 
on all sides; and it is safer to belong even to a weak 
party than to tolerate more than one. Our author is 
aware of this theoretically, but is not sufficiently careful 
to apply the rule to his own conduct. One of the few 
anecdotes he tells announces the fact as regards Scotland 
in a very amusing manner. A deputation in Edinburgh, 
he says, from some colonial churches, after wavering for 
a long time between the Establishment and the Free 
Church, at length decided, in utter puzzlement, to belong 
to both Assem/lies—a resolution which was repulsed dis- 
dainfully by the Established, and received in the Free 
Assembly, where the doctor was present, with shouts of 
laughter! Dr D’Aubigné, notwithstanding this warning, 
sides to a certain extent with Episcopacy, Presbyterian- 
ism, and Congregationalism at one moment; and in fact 


* Germany, England, and Scotland; or Recollections of a Swiss 
Minister. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1648. 


he appears to be at some loss, except in his official capa- 
city as an envoy to the Free Church, which to prefer, 
What he desires is, ‘the very essence of Christianity— 
divine life, true evangelism,’ without minding the deno- 
mination; and to this we should have nothing to object, 
were it not sufficiently obvious that he desires, at the 
same time, to be all things to all men—with the excep- 
tion of course of Catholics, Jews, and infidels. 

Our author, in addition to the present visit, spent 
several in Germany in his youths and the view he 
gives the national character may therefore be con- 
sidered to be of some value, though still the view of a 
student rather than of a traveller. ‘ The German,’ says he, 
* has several features which distin 


faith, when he has any, is rather in his head than in his 
heart, and he easily loses himself in mysticism. He feeds 
upon the ideal; he seeks out the first principles of thi 


their general laws, their essence. Systems of philosophy 


succeed one another in his country more rapidly than 


forms of government with the people most changeable in 


politics. 


* While elsewhere the life of man assumes more and | 


more a public character, the German leads a solitary 
existence. He lives in his study, from the window of 
which, late and early, the light of his lamp is seen shin- 


ing. A friend of mine, a Frenchman by birth, who re- | 


sides in a university town, opposite one of the professors, 


said to me, “ That is a singular man: I really do not | 
know when he sleeps: his lamp is always burning!” The | 


Germans are a people to be taken separately and singly; 


oe | have seldom or never hitherto formed into groups | 
an 


parties; and it may be said of Germany, as regards 


the empire of thought, what the Bible said of Israel at | 
one period, with regard to social order —* In those days | 


there was no king, but every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” ... Hitherto the German has 
been contented to live alone at his ease, among his own 
ideas, his own faith; perhaps even in some cases his own 
errors. Faithful to the character of the t Ger- 
mans, he seeks, not indeed in the seclusion of forests, but 
in the mysterious depths of his own mind, some unde- 
fined divinity which he worships. nominibus 
appellant secretum illud, qiod sola reverentia vident. But 
a new epoch has now begun: throughout Germany, indi- 
vidualities are tending to unite and form into groups. 
The scattered members are here and there collecting into 
a body. The bones are gathering together, according to 
the prophecy of Ezekiel; sinews are coming upon them; 
flesh is growing; and soon they will stand upon their 
feet an exceeding great army.’ 

Let us now turn, for the sake of the contrast, to the 
English character, in which the aid of the lamp is still 
more obvious. ‘If the German feeds upon the ideal, the 
practical is the characteristic of Great Britain; 1 say 
Britain, because most of what I say here of England is 
applicable to Scotland also. Reality, action, busi 


ish him in a striking | 
manner from the Englishman and the Scotchman. He lives | 
within himself; he seems born forthe ideal world. His | 


plicity, 
for their 
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aristocra 
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bear sway in the politics, the industry, the commerce, 


and, I will even say, in the religion of the English. Yet | 


this practical tendency which characterises England is 
not selfish, as might have been expected. The large 


scale on which the people work, gives a certain scope and | 


core to the imagination. The habit which the Eng- 
ish 


have of forming into parties, and of looking con- | 
stantly at themselves as a nation, is opposed to a narrow | 


selfishness; and a more elevated sentiment struggles with 
this vice in a large portion of the people. ... The con- 
stitution of Great Britain, the balance of her powers, the 
slow but sure energy of the universal thought of the 
people—all this is so beautiful, that we cannot but re- 
cognise the Master-hand. But I did not leave the con- 
tinent to study the wondrous mechanism of this state, 
I therefore content myself with saluting it respectfully 
as I pass on.... I observed in England one thing— 
that the people talk much less of liberty than we do on 
the continent, but practise it more. This is quite natu- 
ral: when we a thing, we mention it less fre- 
quently than when we are in search of it. The young 
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men, who so important a part in Germany, and even 


pla: 
| in Franice 2 | other countries, do not so in England. It 
| js not for want of spirit in the English youth—they have 
| even rather too much; but it is confined in the prepara- 


tory sphere of schools and colleges, and does not display 
itself in public business. Influential institutions satisf 


this people. The young men know that their turn will 


come, and they wait quietly. Among a people deprived 
of public institutions, vigour is often misplaced; it is 
forced forward in youth, and exhausted in riper years. 
In England, on the contrary, it is disciplined in youth, 
and exerted in manhood. On the continent, paternal 
authority is much shaken; in Britain, the parents, 
generally king, know how to keep their children at 
a respectful distance; and this is a great element of 
strength for a nation. When the Bible would pronounce 
threat against a people, it says, “I will give them 
children to be their princes, and babes shall rule over 
them.” This curse has been but too well fulfilled among 
many nations. When the unfortunate Legislative As- 
sembly was convened in France after the Constituent 
Assembly, the multitude of extremely young men was 
notorious; and when the president by seniority, in order 
to form the provisional committee, called upon the de- 
puties, who had not yet completed their twenty-sixth 
year, to come forward, sixty youths crowded round the 
tribune, competing for the office of Secretary to the 
Assembly. This predominance of youth is an evil which, 
thank God, is still far removed from England.’ The 


common people, merchants, aristocracy, all come in for. 
their share of the laudations of this courtly minister. | 


‘In Britain,’ says he, ‘ of all the countries in the earth, 
the nobility have the most power. The king or queen 
is but the keystone of the aristocracy. This aristocracy 


kind friends by whom I was surrounded! I only regretted 
that what might have filled up a year was crowded into a 
few days. I was more especially struck by the en of 
this people—their energy of feeling, of words, and of - 
tion. There is still something of the old Scots and Picts 
in these Christians of the nineteenth century. . . . 
Scotchman has even the defects of his good qualities. If 
there are any who are suspicious, violent, intolerant, or 
bitter, they are not so by halves. This is to be found in the 
most legitimate controversies; as in the Apocryphal con- 
troversy, for instance, which, although founded on justice, 
was sometimes carried beyond all reasonable bounds. The 
same may perhaps be said of more recent discussions.’ He 
has some pertinent remarks, however, on the scholasticism 
of our preachers, and the endless ramifications of their 
subjects, and desires earnestly ‘one single sigh—one 
burst of the soul,’ instead of all these distinctions, ortho- 
dox as they may be. He considers both the discourses 
and the prayers, but more especially the latter, to be too 
long. In other matters of observation, however, the doc- 
tor is less at home. He is of course in raptures with the 
romance of Edinburgh; but shows, unfortunately, that 
this is only in compliance with conventional necessity— 
by his traversing the cool groves of the valley (the bed of 
a railway) which separates the Old Town from the New, 
in order to wander among certain imaginary Scotch firs 
that adorn Arthur’s Seat ! 

The three nations he thus contrasts with regard to the 
great subject of his book—the church. ‘ In Germany, the 
Vandal spirit of rationalism destroyed everything; the 
church went to ruin, and that noble country presented 
| a vast chaos, in which contrary forces were struggling 
| together. But already the Spirit of God is moving on 

the face of the waters; the Divine word has been uttered, 


also wears its greatness well. There is in the manners of | and the new creation is begun. 


the great ones of England a nobleness, a grace, a sim- 
plicity, an exquisite perfume of sociability, and a regard 
for their inferiors in the social scale, which wins every 
heart. There is among the English, especially among the 
aristocracy, a physical beauty celebrated all over the 
world, and with which the moral beauty of the mind is 
often in harmony. These nobles have not merely, like 
those of some other nations, an external polish, but there 
is within them an internal grace, a politeness of the 
soul.’ Finally: ‘Such, then, are these common people, 
so full of intelligence and activity; these rich men, so 
simple and so generous; these nobles, so amiable and so 
fond of liberty. It is a remarkable nation which is 
the result of such an assemblage. What enthusiasm 
among all classes of this people for great ideas! It is 


ideas, indeed, which thrill this people when a foreigner, | 


whose name is linked with some principle, or some illus- 
tration, comes to visit them. It matters not whether he 
belongs to the highest or to the lowest degree of the 
weial scale. We know how they welcomed Marshal 
Soult, who had fought against England, but who was 
in their eyes the personification of French glory; and 
humble and obscure individuals have also been received 
with unheard-of kindness, merely because their names 
were considered by our insular friends as attached to 
some great idea—to that, for instance, of the Reforma- 
tion. In this respect, I will not say merely that Eng- 
land surpasses the continent; there is nothing like it 
among us. Our people are, as it were, insensible and 
dead, while the people of Great Britain are full of feeling 
and life. It isa nation complete in all its parts; our 
nations, in this respect, are mutilated. It is true that 
Germany begins to present some manifestations of this 
kind; but it is to be regretted that they are not in the 
best of causes.’ 

His dogmas touching the Scottish character—for every- 
thing here is the dogma of a student, not the inquiry of 


| & philosophical traveller—are equally complimentary to 
| the nation. 


*I found the Scotchman kind, cordial, hos- 
pitable, active, and generous. If I had accepted all the 
invitations which were given me in Scotland, to — 
only a few days with each, I should certainly have been 
there until now. What excellent people, what love, what 
Christian life, what zeal, what devotedness among all those 


“In England, they had not fallen quite solow. Ancient 


rally speaking, the true, the divine Spirit had forsaken 
those forms. In its place, a human spirit, produced by 
these very forms, had taken possession of them; and alas! 
still sits proudly in the antique porch of many a college 
and cathedral. But the true spirit, banished from these 
elevated stations, has found refuge in humble retreats, 
and is now about to come forth with power to attack 
the human and traditional one, and to drive it from its 
Gothic strongholds, and set up in its stead that which 
is always ancient, yet always new—the Eternal Spirit. 
If ever it gains the mastery, may it so accomplish the 
| primitive reform, that these high places can no longer 
serve as a retreat for the enemy! 

‘Scotland is in a better situation. A victory has been 
achieved, but there are still many triumphs to be won. 
Victory has to struggle against victory itself. There are 
all kinds of dangers for success: there are those of lassi- 
tude and slumber, those of pride and disdain; there are 
those of idolatry, which makes an idol of all belonging to 
the conqueror; and there are those of narrowness, which 
forsakes the mighty river of Christian life, to confine it- 
self in paltry conduits.’ 

The whole of the above remarks upon Scotland prove 
that we are right in refusing to concede to Dr D’Aubigné 
the character of a philosophical inquirer. Were it other- 
| wise, we should have more investigation and less decla- 

mation. If it be true that our countrymen are the most 

religious people in Europe, it necessarily follows that they 

are the most virtuous and happy. A traveller, who de- 
| sires to be rated at anything more than a bookmaker, 
should not be satisfied with stating the premises; he 
should ascertain the moral and social status of the people, 
and work upwards to its religious cause. If it be true that 
there is as much intemperance, crime, and misery in Scot- 
land as in other countries, it must be untrue that there 
is more religion. The former are matters of fuet, which 
should occupy the attention of an intelligent visitor; and 
he who contents himself with merely asserting the latter, is 
unworthy of the confidence of the public. But we should 
add, that Dr D’Aubigné is not alone in this obvious neglect 
of the first duty of a traveller; for, in fact, we do not know 
the author who has even attempted to perform it. We 


and venerable forms had been maintained; but, gene- | 
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hear on all sides the praises of our piety; we hear of rival 
communions, as if religious strife were something praise- 
worthy in the eyes of God; we hear of our great minis- 
ters, our ruling elders, our charitable deacons, our Sun- 
day schools, but mingling with all these we hear the voice 
of ribaldry and blasphemy, and witness scenes of vice, 
destitution, and unspeakable wretchedness, such as it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to parallel in the 
most despised countries of the continent. This involves 
a discrepancy which well merits investigation; and so 
far as we are concerned, the laudations of those pious 
travellers, who do not trouble themselves about the 
matter, enter at one ear and pass out at the other. 

We leave the second part of the volume, entitled His- 
torical Recollections, and containing an account of the 
religious struggles of the Scotch, to be dealt with by jour- 
nals whom the subject more immediately concerns, and 
now close the humbler task allotted to ourselves, in the 
belief that we have enabled the reader to judge for him- 
self of the scope and value of the book. 


RAY THE NATURALIST. 
Sauuvst, in some spirited remarks, which he puts into 
the mouth of Caius Marius, contends against the false 
pride of birth; and in maintaining that he who creates 
a distinguished name for himself, is greater than he 
who merely reflects one from some distant progenitor, 
asks the question, ‘What can make a difference be- 
tween one man and another, but the endowments of 
the mind?’ While cordially subscribing to this doc- 
trine as far as it goes, we hold that there is a still 
higher distinction, when, unlike Marius, the possessor 
of these endowments is studious to dedicate them to 
the benefit of his race, and to lay their choicest fruits, 
as a thank-offering, on the altar of Him who bestowed 
them. 

Such a man was the gifted individual whose name 
stands at the head of our present article. He certainly 
entered life with as few adventitious claims to emi- 
nence as might be; for his father followed the humble 
calling of a blacksmith in the little village of Black 
Notley, in Suffolk, where John was born on the 29th 
November 1628. Village blacksmiths in those days 
were not Elihu Burritts; but Roger Ray seems to 
have been impressed with the truth of the old saying, 
* Learning is better than house or land,’ for we find him 
manifesting an anxiety that his child should possess 
that knowledge, the want of which, in himself, he had 
no doubt often found cause to lament, by procuring 
his admission into a grammar school at the neighbour- 
ing village of Braintree, with the conductors of which 
he had probably some influence. That the early years 


of the young student should afford no food for his | 


biographer, may be matter of regret, but scarcely of 
surprise ; for even his after-career was unmarked by 
stirring incident. ‘The life of thought, indeed, has 
little in common with the life of action. The bustle, 
the change, the feverish excitement, the jarring of op- 
posite interests, the bracing of energy for strife, the 
embittered galling of defeat, and the noise and tumult 
of triumph—these, which are to the one the very ele- 
ments of existence, are to the other its sorest trials. 
The world in which it lives is not the world of those 
around it; its aims are not their aims; its joys and 
sorrows spring from widely different sources; it has 
no interest in the glittering bubbles which the busy 
world is running after; it dwells essentially within 
itself, and asks but to be left in quiet, and forgotten. 
But in the depths of that solitude the mighty but mys- 
terious process goes on, by means of which those who 
saw an acorn sown, behold, after a few years, an oak 


occupying its place; and there is no doubt that m 
was done at this early period to lay the foundation i 
Ray’s mind of that patient spirit of investigation, t 
untiring perseverance, that self-dependence, and t 
deep but unobtrusive piety, which were so pi 
in his after-life. He himself certainly speaks of apply. 
ing his time to little purpose; but that may only shov 
that his conceptions already exceeded his powers ¢ 
embodiment. 

In 1644, we find: him transferred to the university ¢ 
Cambridge—a tacit proof that his progress, howeve 
unsatisfactory to himself, was not unfavourably regarde/ 
by others; and this presumption is strengthened by 
the fact, that he was shortly afterwards highly spoke 
of for the extent of his acquirements in Greek, Latin, 
and natural history. He certainly enjoyed the advan 


tage of studying under Dr Duport, at that time sf Ray’s u 
deservedly eminent as a profound classical scholar, academica 
but that much of the merit lay also in his own ment ff nity (toge 
powers and energies, is placed beyond a doubt by the [Mj successive 
testimony of the doctor himself, who declared that Ray {J Dean, and 
was decidedly one of the most talented of the pupik §j in the latt 
who had ever been confided to his care. It being 
These early indications of genius soon attracted th: fj among th 
attention of some of his leading fellow-collegians ; ani ff led the wa 
his unassuming manners, and gentle and amiable dis- J to the pu 
position, soon deepened prepossession into friendship— § affections 
a friendship which, in several instances, was only ter-§ precluded 
| minated by death. As these intimacies included some § in the kn 
_ individuals as eminent for piety as for talent—such as § to study 
the celebrated Isaac Barrow, and Dr Tenison, afterwards §j air and « 


_ Archbishop of Canterbury—it is probable that their § it; and i 


intercourse deepened, though it did not originate, that § tive, and 
| determination to devote himself to the church which § form, soo 
| was at this time the great object of his life, and for around it 
| which he studied with the unremitting industry which §j study int 
| formed so marked a feature of his character. That, if § entered « 
circumstances had not afterwards altered his views, he § was muc 
would have stood as high as a theologian, as he now § which h¢ 
does as a man of science, may be gathered from the § and pow 
specimens of clerical capability which have come down § This wa 
tous. It was then usual for the candidates for holy Park, 1 
orders to give lectures in the college; and a series of §} to enjoy 
laces (as they were technically called) de- § taste led 

livered by Ray, in accordance with this custom, were J science. 
so far from having anything commonplace about them § genialit; 
but their name, that when afterwards rearranged, and § history, 
published under the title of ‘ The Wisdom of God Mani- 9 of the cl 
fested in the Works of the Creation,’ the work not only # seems t 
ran rapidly through several editions, but underwent § Ray, th 
more than one translation; and holds, to the present knowle 
| day, a high rank among books of a similar kind (many §§ for bota 
| of which have been formed upon its model), not merely JB 8 deple 
as an exhibition of the dedication of high mental power 20 mor 

| to its noblest use, but as offering, in the clearness of JJ, digenot 
| its expositions, the cogency of its reasonings, and the J had no 
| amount and diversity of knowledge brought to bear so mut 
upon the subject, one of the best guides for enabling JJ public | 
less gifted minds to _ 
* Look through nature up to nature’s God.’ | = 

It may be easily imagined with how much delight a J) minds, 
mind so amiable and gentle in itself, so full of unaffected | on the 
piety, and so overflowing with affection for his fellow- JJ) sult of 
men, must have anticipated the time when the pastor's Jf vestige 
office would make it the business of his life to dissemi- JJ) himsel 
nate these feelings among mankind; and the considera- of whi 
tion will help us to estimate the high sense of rectitude [§) thing | 
which, when even these cherished feelings seemed to | thing 
involve the slightest sacrifice of principle, could resign J) for the 
them without hesitation, and calmly and steadily alter Jj) thing 
the whole tenor of his life. This'severe but triumphant [| taken 
test of his virtue was the passing of the act for enforcing | | Willo 
uniformity in the year 1662 (two years after he had | berth 
taken priest's orders), and was the more honourable to §f) tologi 
him, as he had no objection to the attestation thereby _ whose 
required to be taken against the Solemn League and [f| under 
|| carry 


Covenant — indeed it was well known that he highly 
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; mucifdisapproved of it; but there was a clause in the act, 
ingthat those who had taken that oath were not bound by 
(their obligation, and Ray at once refused to make a 
iMdeclaration subversive, as he considered, of the very 
elements of rectitude and honour. He knew the penalty 
Bof his conscientiousness, and was content to pay it, 
though it included the sacrifice of all those prospects 
which his rising reputation, and growing influence with 
the dispensers of preferment, justly entitled him to en- 
tertain; an earnest of which, as was said, was the offer 
of a valuable living by Chancellor Clarendon. Ray 
was not a man to be lured from his duty by appeals 
either to his interests ot his feelings, and he permitted 
himself to be ejected from his fellowship for noncon- 
formity; thirteen other victims to the intolerance of 
the age suffering expulsion at the same time. 

Ray’s university career was honourably marked by 
academical distinction. He was elected Fellow of Tri- 
nity (together with Isaac Barrow) in 1649, and held 
successively the offices of Prelector Primarius, Junior 
Dean, and College Steward. He appears to have acted 
in the latter capacity for two years. 

It being now decided that he was not to be numbered 
among those who have ‘allured to brighter worlds, and 
|; and ff led the way,’ he began to give himself up more exclusively 
e dis-§ to the pursuits which seem to have held a place in his 
ship— ff affections second only to those from which he was now 
y ter-@ precluded. He had already made considerable progress 

some § in the knowledge of botany, for his intense application 
ch as § to study in early youth had much impaired his health ; 
wards § air and exercise had been judged necessary to recruit 
their § it; and in these country excursions his mind, ever ac- 
, that § tive, and ever alive to the attractions of nature in any 
which § form, soon found its interest awakened by the objects 
id for § around it. The nature and properties of plants was a 
which § study into which a man of his tastes and feelings soon 
iat, if § entered con amore ; and his fondness for such pursuits 
vs, he was much strengthened, if not created, by a friendship 
- now §§ which he had formed at Trinity, and which had a direct 
n the § and powerful influence over the whole of his after-life. 
down § This was with Mr Francis Willoughby, of Middleton 
holy § Park, Harwich, a gentleman whose fortune enabled him 
ies of } to enjoy life according to his own notions, and whose 
) de- ff taste led him to find that enjoyment in the pursuits of 
were § science. Ray had been his tutor at Trinity; and con- 
them ff} geniality of disposition, and mutual fondness for natural 
, and & history, soon ripened this connection into an intimacy 
| of the closest character. The bent of Willoughby’s mind 
only § seems to have been chiefly towards ornithology ; while 
went | Ray, though his investigating spirit was eager to imbibe 
esent | knowledge of any kind, always evinced a predilection 
nany § for botany. The state of the science was at that time 
erely § 80 deplorable, that his first work on the subject, though 
ower # bo more than a dry alphabetical list of the plants in- 
ss of | digenous to Cambridge and its neighbourhood, which he 
| the had noted and classed in his country walks, attracted 
bear J 8 much attention, and seemed so far to arouse the 


ling J public mind from its lethargy on this interesting topic, 

| that he resolved to follow it up by a complete catalogue 

of the plants of the whole kingdom. The immense 

| labour of such a work would have appalled most men’s 

ht a — minds, for there existed scarcely any book of authority 
cted on the subject, and nearly the whole must be the re- | T 


sult of personal research, and toilsome and patient in- 
tor’s # vestigation. Ray, however, accustomed to depend on 
| himself, and perhaps already taught, by the comparison 
of what he was with what he had been, to know some- 
tude | thing of the feeling which made Napoleon say that no- 
| thing was impossible, began to make his arrangements 
sign §) for the herculean task with diligence and alacrity, no- 
Iter ff} thing daunted by the fact, that the previous one had 
taken him ten years to compile. In a letter to Mr 
sing | Willoughby, he thus develops his plan :—* You remem- 
had ff) ber that we lately, out of Gerard, Parkinson, and “ Phy- 
eto |§) tologia Britannica,” made a collection of rare plants, 

| whose places are therein mentioned, and ranked them 


= 


am now writing to all my friends and acquaintance who 
are skilful in herbary, to request them this next sum- 
mer each to search diligently his countrey for plants, 
and to send me a catalogue of such as they find, and 
the places where they grow. For Warwickshire and 
Northamptonshire I must beg your assistance, which I 
hope, and am confident, you will be willing to contri- 
bute. After that, partly by my own search, partly by 
the mentioned assistance, I shall have got as much in- 
formation and knowledge of the plants of each countrey 
as I can (which will require some years), I do design to 
put forth a compleat P. B.’ 

In the execution of this work he travelled over great 
part of England and Wales; and with a mind to which 
inactivity was impossible, stored up, in addition to the 
main object of his journey, a great variety of miscel- 
laneous information, much of which he recorded in a 
diary, which he kept regularly during his tour, and which 
his friend and biographer, Dr Derham, afterwards pub- 
lished, with the somewhat quaint title of ‘ Itineraries.’ 
During the following year he visited Scotland, having 
on this occasion the advantage of Mr Willoughby’s com- 
panionship and assistance, but was not fortunate enough 
to find anything in this part of the country to increase 
his list—a disappointment mainly attributable to his 
having only examined the southern district (travelling 
from Berwick, through Dunbar and Edinburgh, to Stir- 
ling and Glasgow, then to Hamilton and Douglas, and 
then through Dumfries to Carlisle), a tract of country 
very similar in character to the corresponding district in 
England, while the northern portion, which would have 
better repaid his labour, was left wholly unexplored. 

The investigation, so vigorously commenced in this 
country, was afterwards extended to the continent; 
the two friends, together with Sir Philip Skippon and 
Mr Bacon, travelling through the Low Countries, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Malta, and Sicily, carefully 
examining as they went along, and making considerable 
additions to their stores. An interesting account of 
this tour was published in 1673. 

His friendship with Mr Willoughby had by this time 
deepened into such a community of feeling, that the one 
did not hesitate to offer, nor the other to accept, an 
asylum, which the slender state of Ray’s finances must 
have made highly acceptable, as relieving him from the 
necessity which Bacon so strongly deprecated, that 
* he who had only wished to live to study, should now 
be obliged to study to live.’ From this period we fiud 
him almost wholly residing at his friend’s seat at Mid- 
dileton Park, though he still made excursions into dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to perfect such portions of 
his list of plants as appeared defective; for it was his 
rule not to enter one in it that he had not examined 
himself. The following account of the nature of his 
occupations at Middleton is extracted from a letter to 
his friend Dr Lister, and is interesting as exhibiting 
the untiring activity of his mind, and the variety of 
objects to which he directed it. ‘ My spare hours I de- 


growing wild in England, 
publishing of them, but for my own use, possibly that 
one day they may see the light. I wish you would tak 

a little pains this summer about grasses, that 

might compare notes ; for I would fain 
plete their history.’ We also find him engaged for 
several years in a series of experiments on the nature 


and ff under the several counties, My intention now is to 
hly {| carry on and perfect that design; to which purpose I 


of the sap in trees, and the order and manner of its 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
bted to reading over such books of natural philosophy 
came out since my being abroad—namely, “ Hook's 
icrographia,” “ Boyle’s Usefulness of Natural Philo- 
phy,” “Sydenham on Fevers,” “ The Philosophical 
ransactions,” &c. The most part of the winter I 
Spent in reviewing, and helping to put in order, Mr Wil- 
loughby’s collection of birds, fishes, shells, stones, and — 
other fossils, seeds, dried plants, coins, &c.; in giving 
what assistance I could to Dr Wilkins in framing his 
tables of plants, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c. for the 
use of the universal character; in gathering up into a | ; 
catalogue all such plants as I had found at any time 
| 
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motion, the results of which were communicated to the 
Royal Society, of which body he was elected a member 
in 1667. 

In the year 1672 he sustained what, to a mind con- 
stituted like his, must have been an irreparable loss, in 
the death, at the early age of thirty-seven, of Mr 
Willoughby, at once his pupil, his fellow-student, his 
benefactor, and his friend. By this event his worldly 
circumstances were somewhat improved, as that gen- 
tleman left him an annuity of L.60 a year, besides the 
appointment of tutor to his sons, which obliged him to 
continue a resident of Middleton Park. He soon after 
lost another sincere and valuable friend, in the person 
of Bishop Wilkins, who had long held him in high 
estimation, and been anxious to use his influence for 
his advancement in the church: but time had not 
abated Ray’s objections to the Act of Uniformity; and 
though he never ceased to regret his exclusion from the 
ministry, nothing could lure him from his princi 
He remained, therefore, in seclusion at Middleton, di- 
viding his time between the education of his pupils 
and the revision and —_ of the manuscripts 
left by their father. work on ornithology, in great 
measure, his own, but, with his natural generosity, 
ascribed wholly to Willoughby, issued from the press in 
1675. It was written in Latin; and three years after- 
wards, Ray published an English translation, with con- 
siderable additions —evincing throughout the whole 
transaction not only the most scrupulous care of his 
friend’s scientific reputation, but lavishing all the trea- 
sures of his own intellect and knowledge on the ceno- 
taph thus raised to his memory. This was still more 
strikingly manifested some years after; when having, 
with great pains and labour, digested and prepared for 
publication Willoughby’s notes for a general history of 
fishes, he was not deterred from his object on finding 
that the necessary funds, which his friend’s relatives had 
readily contributed to the former work, were refused to 
this; but got it published at the Oxford Theatre, through 
the interest of Bishop Tell, the cost of the plates (188 
in number) being defrayed by several members of the 
Royal Society. It may be further remarked here, 
though somewhat out of the course of narration, that 
the closing act of his life bears noble testimony to the 
undying strength and fidelity of his friendship: for the 
last work on which his indefatigable pen was employed 
was the digesting (with copious additions by himself, 
as usual) of Willoughby’s investigations in entomology ; 
which work was published after his death by his friend 
Dr Derham, at the —- of the Royal Society. 

But to return from this Ray’s application 
to study, severe as it was, was not so absorbing as to 
leave him no time for the indulgence of the social affec- 
tions; and perhaps his recent bereavements, though 
borne, as his correspondence testifies, with the resigna- 
tion of a Christian, took such support from a heart, 
* like a tendril accustomed to cling,’ that he was the 
more induced to seek for some other object round which 
to twine it. In the year 1673 he married Miss Margaret 
Oakley, of Middleton Hall, by whom he had three 
daughters. This lady is said to have afforded him con- 
siderable assistance in the education of his pupils, by 
a their lighter studies, and thus leaving 

him more leisure for those sterner labours in which he 
took so much delight. 

The death of Mr Willoughby’s mother in 1676 lost 
him his pupils, and occasioned his removal from Mid- 
dieton Park; a place no doubt endeared to him by 
many associations. After a short residence at Sutton 
Cofield, he removed to Falbourne Hall, Essex ; and finally, 
on the death of his mother, to Black Notley, his birth- 
SS he had left the unknown and unfriended 

ith’s son, and to which he returned the friend 
and companion of the most distinguished literati in Europe 
—himself decidedly the first man of his day in several 
branches of science, and the founder of the one which 
—— most esteemed. He was one, however, who loved 
science for herself, and not for the laurel with which 


Brougham forcibly says, ‘to bo s whole men te 
ject,’ was soon apparent. Volume after volume i 


days. Correctness and precision indeed—invaluable 
qualities in pursuits like his—seem to have marked his 
whole progress. The Rev. Gilbert White (himself a 
man of science) calls him ‘ the only describer who con- 
veys some precise idea in every term or word, evincing 
his superiority over his followers and ns peer in spite 
of the advantage of fresh discoveries and modern infor- 
mation ;’ and Sir J. E. Smith, in the ‘ Transactions of 


iples. | the Linnean Society,’ says, in a corresponding spirit, ‘If 


the clearness and precision of other writers had equalled 
his, he would scarcely have committed an error. It is 
difficult to find him in a mistake or misconception re- 
specting nature.’ Those only who have had some ex- 
perience of the patience and labour inseparable from 
works of such a character, can have any conception of 
the value of this praise. 

An examination, or even a detail of his scientific la- 
bours, during his seclusion at Notley, would be both too 
long and too abstruse for our pages; and even a list of 
his works would form such an array of ‘ words of learned 
length and thundering sound,’ as would be likely to 
fright the general reader to the next article. We may 
observe, however, that to him eminently belongs the 
praise of having rescued the science of botany from ob- 
scurity, and laid the foundations on which the present 
noble superstructure has been reared. The mode of 


tem of Jussieu, is entirely based on the 

and suggestions of Ray; and in adverting to his emi- 
nence in another walk of science, Cuvier (no mean au- 
thority) says that his works ‘ may be considered as the 
foundation of modern zoology, for naturalists are obliged 
to consult him every moment.’ It is not to detract from 
the deservedly high reputation of Linnzus, to say that 
he has been greatly indebted to his illustrious prede- 
cessor, for he has himself readily acknowledged the ob- 
ligation ; and it is not saying too much to affirm that, 
but for the indefatigable exertions of ‘the father of bo- 
tany,’ as he has been justly called—exertions which 
no difficulty could daunt, and no amount of labour tire 
—it may be more than doubted whether it would have 
attained to the perfection in which we find it at the 
present day. It is easy to colonise and cultivate a 
= previous sagacity and enterprise have dis- 
covered. 

We have mentioned that Ray always lamented the 
circumstance which had driven him from the ministry; 
and in reviewing his college exercises, it struck him 
that, though he was debarred from conveying religious 
instruction through the pulpit, the press was still open 
to him, and offered even a wider field for his exertions. 
The fruit of this thought was the noble work on the 
Creation, of which we have already had occasion to 
speak, and which has made his name loved and ho- 
noured by many who neither knew, nor could appreciate, 
his abstruser claims 


that it may be my duty to serve it with my hand in 


thinking myself best qualified to treat of it.’ His dis- 
courses on the chaos, creation, deluge, and dissolution 


usual erudition and research. His prayers and devo- 
tional exercises are likewise highly valuable, not only 
for their intrinsic merit, but as exhibiting, to use the 


words of a late talented biographer, ‘a mind deeply = 
bued with Christian principle, and accustomed to 


classifying plants, now universally received as the sys- — 
researches 


to eminence. He says himself, @ 
with reference to it, ‘ Not being permitted to serve the 
church with my tongue in preaching, I know not but | 


writing; and I have made choice of this subject, as 


of the world, stand deservedly high, and exhibit his 


she wreaths her favourite sons; and he came home, not cogr 
to enjoy the otium cum dignitate, but to give himself up | Pow 
wholly and exclusively to the study of natural philo. |! tant 
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cognise the beneficial appointments of a presiding 
Power in the most trivial as well as in the most impor- 
tant incidents to which our nature is liable.’ To a mind 
so constituted, the advances of disease were but oppor- 
tunities for the perfecting of that patience and resigna- 


|| tion which had been always so conspicuous, and the 


|| symptoms of decay but friendly admonitions that the 
|| fine edge of the blade must at length wear away the 
|| scabbard. A complication of disorders, which had long 
| sorely tried his naturally delicate constitution, at last 
| terminated his useful and amiable life, on the 17th of 
| November 1705, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 
| The following touching letter, addressed from his death- 
| bed to his friend Sir Hans Sloane, and published in his 
|| posthumous correspondence by Dr Derham, shows that 
| he died as he had lived :— 
| ‘Dear Sir, the best of Friends—These are to take a 
| final farewell of you as to this world. I look upon 
| myself asa dying man. God requite your kindness, 
| expressed anyways towards me, a hundredfold ; bless 
| you with a confluence of all good things in this world, 
| and eternal life and happiness hereafter! grant us a 
happy meeting in heaven!—lI am, sir, eternally yours.’ 
he eulogy of Ray has employed many eminent pens ; 
for few have traversed any part of the field of botany 
without pausing on their way to pay a passing tribute 
to him to whom it owes so much. But his character as 
a philosopher and a man has perhaps never been drawn 
| with at once more conciseness and elegance than in the 
Latin inscription on his tomb by the Rev. Mr Coyte, of 
which a translation is given below. The panegyric of 
epitaphs has generally a fulsomeness which rather re- 
volts than pleases ; but it was the rare happiness of this 
great naturalist and Christian, that envy cannot look 
upon his portrait, finished as it is, and point to the part 
where a feature is too prominently drawn, or a tint too 
highly coloured. 

* The mortal remains of John Ray, M.A., are deposited 
in this tomb; but his works are confined neither to one 
spot nor to one nation; and his fame, everywhere illus- 
trious, will render his name immortal. He was for- 
merly of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, to both of which learned 
bodies he was a distinguished ornament. In every 
science, whether human or divine, he rose to eminence ; 
and, like Solomon, explored nature from the cedar to 
the hyssop, from the largest animal to the minutest in- 
sect, from the mines in the bowels of the earth to the 
plants growing on its surface. He discovered much 

which had escaped the notice of others, and brought to 
| light many things to which mankind were strangers. 
| He was learned without pedantry, pious without bigotry, 
| not distinguished by illustrious extraction, but sublime 
| in genius, modest and lowly in disposition, and emi- 
| nently conspicuous in virtue. Indifferent to wealth 
and rank, he chose rather to deserve than to possess 
| such distinctions. He grew old in the practice of re- 
| ligious duty, and the latest ages of posterity will vene- 
| tate his name.’ 
| Asa testimony of the high sense which the scientific 
_ world of the present day entertains of his merits, and 
| asa gratifying proof that in the republic of letters the 
highest point of distinction is open to the lowliest, and 
| that a Burns may win and wear what a King James 
vainly strives to reach, we may mention, in concluding 
. this notice, that on the 29th November 1828, a hundred 
/ and thirty of the leading savans of England, with Davies 


| | Gilbert, the president of the Royal Society, at their 


| head, sat down in Freemason’s Hall to celebrate the 
| birthday of the son of the obscure blacksmith of Notley, 
| and felt themselves honoured in so doing ; and that a 
| society, bearing his name, and devoted to the objects 
|, which he had most at heart, is now paying a higher 
|. and more appropriate tribute to his memory than words 
| or marble could conyey. The applause of men is not 

of itself an object worthy of inciting the energies of 

genius; but it is pleasing to see those who have them- 

selves travelled far in the kingdom of science, prompt 


to acknowledge their obligations to the bold and skilful 
pioneer, who, if he did not make a Macadamised road 
through the forest, at least cleared a fair path where 
before was only a tangled and trackless wilderness; and 
pointed out, with consummate judgment, the proper 
direction in which the future highway should run. 


SWAIN’S 


Mr Curves Swan is distinguished among the 
of the day for grace and elegance rather than force, 
and the announcement of ‘ Dramatic Chapters’ from 
such a Muse excites but little expectation. In fact, 
the title, like most titles, serves only to mislead; and we 
fancy him timidly feeling his way, like Barry Corn- 
wall, through detached scenes, which, if successful, are 
to lead, in some future work, to a regular drama. The 
chapters, however, turn out to be a continuous story, 
told in dialogue, differing only from tragedy in its in- 
attention to conventional rule, while the grace and ele- 
gance hitherto characteristic of the author are not un- 
frequently drowned in a somewhat more questionable 
vehemence. The experiment is so far successful, that 
it shows the existence of power; but although possess- 
ing, therefore, the necessary versatility of talent, Mr 
Swain has not done himself justice in the plan of his 
work. His canvas is too large, his characters too many, 
his details too multitudinous. He is ruined by his own 
riches, and overwhelmed by the excess of those materials 
which he intended for a monument of art. 

This is our judgment, however, of the work in its 
entireness as a dramatic narrative ; but it is impossible 
to deny the praise both of beauty and energy to 
detached scenes. We might fill more than one of our 
pages with quotations which would gratify our readers; 
but we prefer sending them to look at the edifice, to 
presenting them with a few bricks. 

There is another department, however, of this ele- 
gant volume—elegant in paper, print, and binding, as 
well as literary matter—from which we are not ex- 
cluded by a similar consideration. Selection from the 
poems and songs, which fill one half of the volume, is 
difficult, for no other reason than that they are all grace- 
ful, all beautiful; and our choice of this one as a speci- 
men, is determined in some measure by its want of the 
poetical charm which is so rife in all the rest, but is 
_ a by a simplicity and kindliness that are 

ter. 


BETTER THAN BEAUTY. 


My love is not a beauty 
To other eyes than mine: 
Tier curls are not the fairest, 
Her eyes are not divine: 
Nor yet like rosebuds parted, 
Her lips of love may be ; 
But though she’s not a beauty, 
She's dear as one to me. 


Her neck is far from swan-like, 
Her bosom unlike snow ; 
Nor walks she like a deity 
This breathing world below: 
Yet there’s a light of happiness 
Within, which all may see ; 
And though she’s not a beauty 


She’s dear as one to me. : 


I would not give the kindness, 
The grace that dwells in her, 

For all that Cupid's blindness 
In others might prefer ! 

I would not change her 
For pearls of any sea ; 


For better far than beauty 
Is one kind heart to me. 


To this we add another of a totally different kind; and 
to those who are unacquainted with the writings of 
Charles Swain, both of these pieces in their union will 


* Dramatic Chapters, Poems, and Songs. By Charles Swain. 


London; Bogue. 1848. 
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abundantly account for the peculiar reputation he en- 
joys among ‘the gentle and the good :’ 
MORTALITY. 
The house is old, the house is cold, 
And on the roof is snow ; 
And in and out, and round about 
The bitter night- winds blow : 
The bitter night-winds howl and blow, 
Ané darkness thickens deep ; 
And oh, the minutes creep as slow 
As they were asleep! 
It used to be all light and song, 
And mirth and spirits gay ; 
The day could never prove too long, 
The night seemed like the day! 
The night seemed bright and light as day 
Ere yet that house was old ; 
Ere yet its aged roof was gray, 
Its inner chambers cold. 
Old visions haunt the creaking floors, 
Old sorrows sit and wail ; 
While still the night-winds out of doors 
Like burly bailiffs rail ! 
Old visions haunt the floors above, 
The walls with wrinkles frown ; 
And people say, who pass that way, 
*Twere well the house were down. 


sweeping; overcrowded dwellings; pigsties, dunghills, and 
stagnant the receptacles of every kind of filth; dila- 
pidated premises; the impossibility of depicting in words 
the abominable nuisances existing in one of the wards; the 
general faultiness of drains; and so on. Disease is traced 
to one or more of these causes. At the east end of a street, 
where filthiness and an offensive effluvia are observable, 
there is a ‘ frequency of sickness.’ At the west end of the 
same street, ‘ where fifty-seven families (306 people in all) 
reside in whitewashed and otherwise clean houses, which |) 
are carefully inspected by the proprietors twice a year, || 
only one case of fever occurred during last autumn.’ Ip || 
another street, ‘ where, in some of the lodging. houses, } 
twenty people are living in one room,’ which is adjacent to || 
various nuisances, ‘ fever has found numerous victims.’ 
The committee by whom the report is drawn 7 specify 
various improvements which it is exceedingly desirable 
should be made—better draining, paving, and sweepi 
the whitewashing of lanes and dwellings, the erection of 
— baths and wash-houses, improved construction of | 
ouses for the humbler classes, &c. They likewise advert | 
to the crowded state of the a in the centre of | 
the town as being very objectionable, and state that a | 
public cemetery beyond the suburbs is imperatively called | 
for. From what we have seen of Carlisle during occasional | 
short visits, we should say that all these reforms are much | 


A WORD ON CARLISLE. 


CaRLIste, the most northerly English town on the western 
marches, has always possessed some historical interest, at 
least to Scotsmen, whose ancestors so frequently battled 
against its walls; nor is the place unimportant as respects 
either population or manufactures. Occupying a slightly- 
rising ground at the head of a verdant meadow, which 
ascends from the south bank of the Eden, the situation of 
the town seems to be all that could be desired in point of 
beauty or salubrity. It is on this last particular we desire 
to say a few words. 

Within the last twenty years, the rate of mortality per 
annum in Carlisle used to be estimated at 1 in 54 of the 
inhabitants. This showed that the place was among the 
healthiest in the kingdom. By a late calculation (1841), 
the mortality was | in 39, a rate actually higher than that 
of the fifteen unhealthiest counties, As the general average 
standard of mortality throughout England and Wales is 
two per cent. per annum, or | in 50, it is evident that 
Carlisle, with its rate of mortality (1 in 39), must in late 
times have lost its character for salubrity. 

If this be a truth—and copying it from a locally cir- 
culated report, we have reason to believe it to be correct— 
the cause of so unpleasant a phenomenon is worthy of 
inquiry. That 

* The sun shines fair on Carlisle wa’,” 

—or would shine, if any wall remained—as it used to 
do in the days of Border chivalry, need not be doubted; 
the Eden rolls past as clearly as ever on its way; the 
grass of the environing meadows grows as luxuriantly, and 
the flowers of the sunny banks blossom as sweetly, as 
they did a century ie. Fane all this, the walls and 
gates of the city have removed; and there is nothing 
like the appearance of unhealthiness in the —— street, 
along which, until the days of railways, travellers were 
driven through the town. What, then, in nature or art, 
has occurred to lower the value of life? That is the great 
question; and startled at the turn things are taking, the 
more active-minded of the inhabitants have formed them- 
selves into a Sanitary Association, with the view of collect- 
ing facts and suggesting means for restoring Carlisle to its 
former healthy condition. From the report drawn up by 
the committee of the association, it appears that they had 
no difficulty in discovering the cause of the disorder 
which affects their community. 

Everything done by nature to purify and adorn the town 
has been outraged. Thinking only of business, or some 
other material interest, the here, as ev here 
else, have totally overlooked the fact, that certain physical 
conditions are indi to insure health and longevity 
—plenty of — air, sunshine, and water. The social ar- 

ts by 


ted, and ought not to be delayed. Something more, | 
however, is required; and from the interest always taken | 
by us in Carlisle, we venture to specify them. Since there | 
are to be improvements, let all be done at once, or at least | 
provided for by the same act of parliament. | 

There is a very stupid-looking mass of building, worse |, 
than Middle Row, Holborn, at the centre of the main 
street. (What town is not afflicted with street cumbrances || 
of this sort ?) We would have the whole of this removed; 
and, if need be, a proper and creditable-looking market 
building erected near the spot. The entrance from the | 
north into this street requires widening, with a graduation | 


of the ascent from the bridge across the Eden. At present, 
the banks around the castle are in a shameful condition— 
an ill-kept walk at top, and a miasmatic ditch at bottom— | 
the approach to the walk on the south very bad, and that | 
on the north little better. The purlieus of a thoroughfare | 
in this quarter, called Finkel Street (the Swedish name for | 
whisky, and therefore perhaps appropriate), are not well 

ken of in the report. By opening up the entrances to 
the castle banks on both sides, and making a few other 
improvements, taking in perhaps a portion of the adjoining 
meadow, what a charming spot—what a scene of healthful 
out-door recreation might this be made! We are sure that 
the Board of Ordnance, which probably has something to 
say in the matter, would not object to the execution of a 
project of the kind. Many other changes for the better 
might be pointed out in this venerable city, were this the 
proper place for doing so. With so many beautiful and 
airy spots in the neighbourhood, we soon expect to hear 
that suburban exertions are superseding the crowded and 
unhealthy dwellings in the town. A hope may also be 
exp! that the street at the entrance to the Caledonian 
Railway station will be adorned in a way befitting that great 
concern. Railways are evidently about to work some im- 
portant alterations on Carlisle. Four lines centre in the | 
town, and connect it with all parts of the United Kingdom 
—a circumstance worthy of putting mettle into its citizens. 
It is a good sign, at least, that a Sanitary Association has 
begun to stir up the question of local improvement. There 
will of course be objectors to anything being done, some 
from laziness, others from self-interest, or from prejudice. 
All, however, can be made to understand that death is no 
dainty visitor, but snatches its victims in an unpolite and 
very indiscriminate sort of way. Mortality risen to | in 39 
is an unpleasant fact for fireside consideration ; while the 
increasing burden of poor-rate, caused by orphanage and 
widowhood, is an argument requiring no eloquence to 
enforce. 

Since writing the above, we learn that several of the | 
smaller towns in Cumberland, such as Wigton, Penrith, | 
Brampton, &c. are beginning to move in sanitary reform— | 
—— of the growing interest on this important 
subject. 


4 
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rangemen| which these bounties of nature are abused 
ing scenes of dirt, disease, and wretched- 
ness revealed by a visit to the back courts and lanes through- 
out the different wards. We read of imperfect paving and 
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